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REFORMATION REVISITED 


Father McDonnell’s “Spiritual Thought” 
entitled “The Reformation Revisited” (Jan- 
uary) is a classic example of the right 
words in the right place at the right time. 

Because I am a convert to Catholicism 
through study and formerly a Lutheran— 
born, baptized, and raised in that church— 
I know the thinking, arguments, and preju- 
dices on both sides and have felt the need 
for such clear, concise statements. 

May Father McDonnell and THE SIGN 
magazine continue as God’s instruments, 
working for charity, wisdom, and truth. 

Mary A. WILCOX 
So. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD 


Just a note of thanks for the well- 
written article by Douglas J. Roche (Feb- 
ruary) about the Catholic Evidence Guild. 
It was a well-deserved recognition of the 
apostolic work done by a group of Cath- 
olic-minded laymen about whom very few 
Americans know anything, sad to say... . 

Many thanks again for your excellent 
covering of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

Mr. Pau J. AscioLta, P.S.S.C. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


SMUT BARONS 


I was particularly pleased with your 
article “Smut Barons” by John C. O’Brien 
(January ). 

Many of us have been concerned for 
years with the problem of obscene material. 
We are aware that an effective program has 
to begin from our Congress. It is edifying 
to hear that a woman of the position and 
caliber of Rep. Mrs. Kathryn Granahan, 
Penna., has done something about this in- 
sidious threat to our youth. She is to be 
commended. 

Leo J, JULIEN 
GREAT FALLs, MONT. 


BACK TO CALABRIA 


May I congratulate you on the con- 
tinuous improvement of THE SIGN... . 

The article “Come Back to Calabria” 
(February) I found particularly interesting 
and timely, since Mr. West’s book The 
Devil’s Advocate has had a disturbing ef- 
fect upon some Catholics, who think that 
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plan of life? 
That’s what “The Story Of Life” by E 


word to your child, truthfully giving him 
the FACTS OF LIFE. 


EXACT WORDS are provided. 


Gives child the right start 


“The Story of Life” teaches that sex is 
God’s plan for the perpetuation of life. 
This results in the proper attitude toward 
sex in the child’s.early years, a vitally im- 
portant influence throughout life. 

While the first part informs the young 
child, the last section answers teen-agers’ 
questions. 

Even MOTHERS often say the book 
contains facts they never knew. 


Story Makes Children THINK 


7 year old girl: “God didn’t forget any- 
thing, did He, Mommy?”—Girl of 9: 
“Mother, now LI feel clean all over.”— 
Boy of 6: “Daddy, I'll never be cross 
to Mommy again.” — Teenage: girl: 
“Mother, I never thought as much of you 
as I do now.” 


Mothers have remarked, “Who but this 
author would have thought of SUCH an 
approach to this delicate subject?” 
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5%x7M% 
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GUARANTEE 


Price of the book is $1.00. (Add 
10¢ for handling charges and post- 
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age.) If you are not HIGHLY 
PLEASED, return it in 10 days 
and money will be promptly 
refunded. 


duty and tax free by the Canadian 
government, the dollar price applies 
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possessions. 


Can You Answer That, Mother ? 


Can you answer it in a way that will instill in 
your child a deep respect for parenthood and 
reverence for God for designing a beautiful 


Whiting does for you as you read it, word for 


No hesitating or groping for words because 


EACH COPY to: 


MOTHER, WHERE DO 


ME FROM? 


llis W. 


or her 


HIGHLY ENDORSED BY PRIESTS 


Excerpts from endorsements follow 
“Your approach has the two essentials: 
God-centered plan, and reverence for 
it. I certainly concur with your book- 
let’s reverential approach.” 

The Rev. Fr. Francis L. Filas, S.J. 

Associate Professor of Theology 

Loyola University, Chicago 
“The work is highly recommended to 
parents by a number of cautious 
priests.” 

End of Catholic Book Review in 

“Salesianum” St. Francis Sem- 

inary Publication, Milwaukee 
Excerpts from The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. 
Conway’s review of this book in the 
Catholic Messenger are as follows: “I 
don’t mind giving him (the author) a 
free assist because this book well de- 
serves a boost. It will prevent the 
curious little mind from experiment, 
shame, and a feeling of guilt. And 
above all, it will establish that confi- 
dence and frankness which is going to 
be so necessary 10 or 12 years later 
when real problems arise, and thus will 
save teen-agers from coming to me or 
some other priest with questions they 
wouldn’t dare ask mother.” 











NOW OVER ONE QUARTER MILLION COPIES SOLD 


This book is UNIQUE — the TRUTH is 
told with FATHER and MOTHER in the 
picture — in child language — no evasions. 
It is PURPOSELY BRIEF — only 48 


pages — so as not to tire the child. 


The section of delicate QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS for older children saves em- 
barrassing moments for both parents and 
youth. It also creates a new appreciation 


of MOTHER. 








Use coupon provided, or wrap a 912 West Lorain St., Appleton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
dollar bill in sheet of paper on 
which please PRINT your name Enclosed is $1.00 and a dime for................ copies to: 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Mail this coupon with ONE DOLLAR and a dime for 
Please Print Plainly 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Dept. A-2 
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The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is | Brothers 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s select grapes | (7) 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Ruby Port. Keb Le 
From the dedicated labors beaten Brothers 


of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


The Christian Brothers 


of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 


























To You Who Fly and Drive... 


Carry Your Rosary and 
Keys Together! 
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ROSARY 


in St. Christopher's 
Key Chain Case 






When Rosary is 
A removed the arms 
automatically rise 


Money-back hand the Crucifix 
©) 


Guarantee assumes its 
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Life like arms fold down to allow ae yf 
L $900 easy insertion of the Crucifix and 5 ‘Sees CAP 
Bm, Postpaid decade full length unbreakable metal 






chain large bead Rosary in pocket size St. Christopher's 
embossed case . . . finished black for men, silver for ladies. 
Mm Choice of: (1) Mens A—black oval bead; (2) Ladies B—round 
i frosted pearl bead; (3) Ladies Oval Carved Bead—in choice of 
D1—Sapphire; D2—Amethyst; D3 —Emerald; D4 — Garnet. 
THE GROTTO ART CO., Dept. $4 


8101 South Main Street, Downers Grove, Illinois 





all Italians are basking under the benign 
shadow of the Vatican. ... 

CATHARINE R. O’Meag, 
New Haven, Conn. 








POPE ADRIAN VI 


Allow me to call your attention to ay 
anachronism in the February issue of your 
magazine which reads on page 47: “Pope 
Hadrian VI wrote to his Nuncio jp 
a 

As far as I remember from the days of 
my studies of theology, Hadrian VI occy. 
pied the Roman See only a very shor 
time, viz., 1522-1523, but 1552— it woul 
seem to me—there was “sedente Julio IIL” P 

It seems the good popes in those days 
had the bad habit of dying altogether too 
swiftly. 

(REv.) J. Jorpan 
INNSTRASSE, GERMANY 


The sentence referred to should have read 
“in 1522.” Pope Adrian VI reigned from 
1522 to 1523; Pope Julius 111, from 1550 
to 1555. 


“PLEASE, MAY | BE A NUN” 


As there is little today in this troubled 
world of ours to cause one to laugh, “Please 
May I Be a Nun” by Sister Maryanna. 
O. P., (February) is like an oasis in a 
bleak desert. 

How often, in the long ago, I listened to 
my dear parents relate the deeds of those 
heroes of Ireland, and now, at this late 
day, to read from her able pen of those 
same patriots, mixed with a humor rare 


indeed, caused me to laugh until copious | 
tears rained down my face opening the | 
flood gates of months of pent-up emotions, 


bringing with it much relaxation. 
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JuLIA V. MACINERNEY 
DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


“WHAT IS A JEW?” 


Mr. Moran is displeased, because Father 
Oesterreicher in his January interview 
“What is a Jew?” is not controversial. 

It would seem to me that Father is in 
excellent company, quite in the spirit of 
Pope John XXIII, whose pontificate, as I 
see it, is devoted to the increase of under- 
standing and love. 

Perhaps we could make a tremendous 
contribution to the Holy Father's cause 
were each Catholic, now, to examine heart, 
attitude, and speech in the interest of a 
generous and warm approach to these our 
brethren. 

If I understand Mr. Moran correctly, he 
sees the Jews deprived of all grace and 
blessing. But St. Paul writes that “they 
are most dear (to God) for the sake of the 
father (i.e., Abraham, Isaac, Jacob). For 
the gifts and call of God are without re- 
pentance.” (Rom. 11:28-29). 

Marie McDOoNouGH 
New York, N. Y. 


I read with interest the letter of John 
C. Moran in the February issue of THE 
SIGN. I have always been sympathetic to 
the Arab Refugees and I therefore decided 
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to read the article Mr. Moran referred to, 
“What Is a Jew?” in the January issue. 

I found the interview with Rev. John M. 
Oesterreicher, Director of the Institute of 
Judaeo-Christian Studies at Seton Hall 
University, most illuminating—clearing up 
some of the question I have had concern- 
ing the Jewish religion, Fr. Oestrreicher 
answered questions that were asked him by 
an interviewer from THE SIGN relating to 
the customs and beliefs of the Jewish re- 
ligion. Mr. Moran in his letter criticized 
Fr. Oesterreicher for not introducing con- 
troversial political topics into a brief inter- 
view on a religious subject. This criticism 
seems to me very unjust and completely 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Moran admits in his letter that he 
is not a theologian, but this admission does 
not prevent him from the insulting sug- 
gestion to Fr. Oesterreicher, who is not 
only a theologian and scholar but a recog- 
nized authority on the subject under dis- 
cussion, that Father would benefit by 
rereading the Epistles of St. Paul. Perhaps 
Mr. Moran would benefit by reading or 
rereading the Sermon on the Mount, par- 
ticularly the beatitude “Blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

; CATHERINE M. Muir 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"THE CHILDREN” 


May I commend Catherine Sheridan for 
her wonderful story “The Children” (Feb- 
mary) ...- 

CeciL1a ANNA LAUGHLIN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MARTIN WORK 


The January SIGN is a good issue, but 
that is nothing new for THE SIGN, and the 
article by Martin Work is well done, in 
my view. Work gets going best, I'd say, 
when he gets down to things he knows so 
well and does so often or so much. When 
he mentions—paragraph beginning “An- 
other diversifying . . ."-—two different at- 
tituides toward those about us, he seems to 
me to be almost citing the words opening 
one of my new books; but I dare say there 
are three attitudes, and the third is the 
most important, at least for me and I'd 
think for Martin Work and his collabo- 
rators. The third, for my money, is that 
young apostolic Catholics disregard the 
non-Catholic American world and go on 
as if it did not exist; they neither fight it 
nor placate it; they merely go on with 
their own creative, and quite dynamic, 
Catholic community life. 

I hope that Work’s sixth prediction will 
come true—that the Catholic family move- 
ments, especially the CFM, will become 
community movements. . . . 

Leo R. Warp, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, IND. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Isn’t it about time that Father Gorman 
saw a little bit of right in Israel’s position 
rather than inevitably branding Israel as 
completely wrong and seeing everything 





“BEST SELLERS” in the world of contemporary art...... 


-- ++. from CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 








DALI—Christ of St. John of the Cross 


Inspired by a sketch of Christ Crucified which the great Spanish 
mystic St. John of the Cross executed, Salvador Dali has painted what 
has now become the most widely accepted and spiritually rewarding 
crucifixion scene in contemporary art. 


Sm OMNCMCONOON UAL IE oo as ccacetsventseucenneesesnatecssoucncwvacnions 
Color reproduction, 28 x 15”. 
Color reproduction, 36 x 20” 





Color reproduction, 14 x 8”, permanently treated and mounted, om 


IT I  sccceweuensiisantaamnandoabiioaniibe . % 
Color reproduction, 28 x 15”, permanently treated and mounted, fia 
NRE LESTE SEE ETRE NDT $18.50 


Color reproduction, 14 x 8”, permanently treated, mounted and framed 
in a 1” contemporary hand-finished ivory moulding, with %” im- 
ported linen liner insert (gold lip), without glass .............cccccccesseeeee $14.00 


Add 75¢ for packing and shipping above items. 


Color reproductions, 28 x 15”, permanently treated, mounted and 
framed in a 1%” contemporary hand-finished ivory moulding, with 
2” imported linen liner insert (gold lip), without glass $38.50 


Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 


KENNEDY~—-Sacred Heart 


First prize winner in a_nationwide contest sponsored by the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer and Xavier University, Janet Robson Kennedy’s 
“Sacred Heart,” executed in a one-color brown wash, has_ steadily 
grown in widespread acceptance due to the strength and dignity of 
the compassionate face of Christ. 

Color reprodaction: (ame CORDED, 11 x BP ......ccesccsecccsccccsecssciescroeseneseeonees $1.00 
Color reproduction (one color), 11 x 8”, permanently treated and 
mounted, ready for yOUT OWN FAME ................cecceeeeeceeeseeeeesereeeseeeeeeereeee Oe 7D 


Add 75¢ for packing and shipping above items. 


Color reproduction (one color), 11 x 8”, permanently treated, mounted 
and framed in a 3” linen liner insert with 1%” inside gold edge and 
1” gold and black moulding, without glass ...............:cccsssesseeseesseeeeees $11.75 


Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 


ROUAULT—Christ Mocked by Soldiers 


Considered by many critics to be his greatest religious work of art, 
Georges Rouault’s “Christ Mocked by Soldiers’’ has also become his 
most widely known. 

nt II RIE I ..5sc.ccosscsoecsnssenscesunecasscpenesécauubsssunionedousions $ 7.50 

Add 75¢ for packing and postage. 

Color reproduction, 26 x 21”, permanently treated and mounted, ready 
FOF YOUT OWN FTAME .......ccccccccssecsscesescese $14.00 
Color reproduction, 26 x 21”, permanently treated, mounted and 


framed in a 2” modern gold and black hand-finished moulding (similar 
to the original), without glass ................ 


Add $1.00 for packing and shipping above items. 


MELLMANN-—Sacred Heart 


The original woodblock prints of Walter Mellmann, one of Europe’s 
finest artists, are internationally known. This magnificent print is 
done in three soft colors (black predominant), and personally signed 
by the artist. 


PN TINS ROSE IBGE seccsescoustsandseennnaeonsaiccasttenibesonnennnteatasabausintants $6.25 
Add 75¢ for packing and postage. 


Original color print, 16 x 12”, 
edge of black with 1” 


framed with a 2” off-white mat, inside 
half-round Van Dyck moulding, with glass. 
$15.75 


Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 
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$3.00 


Complete satisfaction, or 
immediate cash refund 
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The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. H 
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Now at last you can honor Our Lady with 
matchless roses, created in Her name! 
Breathtakingly lovely white Ave Maria 
Rose and indescribably beautiful yellow 
Lourdes Rose will add thrilling signifi- 
cance to your garden! 

LIFETIME TRIBUTE TO THE VIRGIN 
Peerless roses of perfect shape, huge size, 
delicate scent, dedicated to Our Lady! 
Form long-lasting, fully-double, many- 
petaled roses from early spring to first 
snow! Ideal for cutting! Dozens the very 
first year! Often 100 on a 4-year bush! 
Armfuls year after year. 

RESIST COLD, HEAT, DISEASE! 

Both the Ave Maria and Lourdes Roses 
are Ever-Blooming, Sub-Zero Roses. So 
hardy, cold 15° below zero can’t harm 
them, even when unprotected! Bloom 
through scorching heat, drought. Reach 
peak in 4th or 5th season, bloom a life- 
time! Disease-resistant foliage almost 
immune to blackspet; needs minimum 
spraying. Plant 3’ apart; easy planting in- 
structions with order. 





All White! Exquisite! 
STERN’S EVER-BLOOMING, GLORIOUS a a 


Roses in Our Lady's ‘Honor 
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Radiant Yellow! 


SPRING IS BEST PLANTING TIME—SO RARE, 
SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED—ACT AT ONCE! 
Newly developed, just for Stern’s Nur- 
series, by the late great rosarian, Dr. 
Walter Brownell. Supply is limited, order 
now. Don’t delay! Mail the coupon today! 
BLOOM IN 60 TO 90 DAYS OR MONEY BACK! 
Super-Grade Selected No. 1 plants. You must be 
satisfied, or get free replacement or your money 

bac k. 

White AVE MARIA Rose* Yellow LOURDES Rose 
$2.75 ea. © 2 for $5.00 © 5 for $11.00 * 10 for $20.00 
All prices postpaid. Send check or money order 

ARBOR 128 


Stern's Nurseries ceneva nv. 
eee RUSH COUPON TODAY: BE 


t Stern's Nurseries, Arbor 128, Geneva, N. Y. . 
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that the Arabs do as completely right? 
It seems incredible to think that this jg 


all the wrong on the other. 


C. B. Morsg 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“We can have no true peace of cop. 
science until we have undone the wrong in 
which we collaborated,” Father Gorman 
concludes his editorial on the Arab refy. 
gees in your February issue. How does he 
propose that we “undo the wrong,” even 
though it is highly doubtful whether 
American defense of a homeland for the 
homeless and persecuted Jews was wrong 
in the first place? 

If Father Gorman suggests that Israel] 
should be forced to take back these Arab 
refugees, he should know that the refugees 
themselves said that they would return to 
their former home not to become Israelj 
citizens but in order to destroy Israel and 
set up an Arab state in its place. 

I wonder if you know that when our 
founding fathers were faced with a simi- 
lar problem in the eighteenth century—to 
accede to the demand for the return of 
British refugees to the newly independent 
U.S.—Benjamin Franklin in Congress re- 
fused to entertain any idea of either ac- 
cepting them back or compensating them 
for their abandoned property. 

Henry J. ALLEN 
NEWTON, Mass. 


It is consoling to read an impartial point 
of view on the problem of the Arab 
Refugee and the rape of Palestine. Un- 
fortunately, it is seldom that we read 
statements imbued with truthfulness on the 
genuine facts of the betrayal of the Arabs 
by Britain. The world today looks with 
admiration at the state of Israel as a fait 
accompli but they forget, and the majority 
ignore, by what means this state was 
created, 

As far back as we can go in the history 
of wars, there was never such a flagrant 
injustice. 

I wish you will continue to enlighten 
public opinion on international problems 
of this kind. 

L. GEorGES 
MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA. 


Arab leaders on the spot in the Middle 
East. such as King Hussein, would appear 
to disagree with Father Gorman’s com- 
plaint in his editorial “Zionist Treatment 
of the Arab Refugees.” 

In an interview earlier this month, 
King Hussein placed the blame for the 
present Arab refugee situation on Iraqi 
Premier Kassem and UAR President Nas- 
ser for using the refugees in an irrespon- 
sible manner as “pawns for selfish political 
objectives.” 

NorMan N. SMITH 
NEWTON, Mass. 


Father Gorman’s editorial, placing the 
entire responsibility of the Arab refugee 
problem on the Jews seems to me to be 
grossly unfair and one-sided. The histor- 
ical facts indicate that irresponsible and 
ambitious Arab leadership is more to 
blame for creating and perpetuating the 
refugee situation than the Zionists ever 
were. 
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One assumes from Father Gorman’s 
article that Jewish settlement of European 
refugees before and after the Palestinian 
wars of 1948 was accomplished by driving 
the rightful owners, the Arabs, from their 
lands. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Most of the resettlement was on 
land which was recovered from desert and 
was purchased and acquired legally in full. 
Arabs shared in the use of the new irriga- 
tion projects, hospitals, and schools. .. . 

Since 1948, the Arab states have main- 
tained a state of war with Israel, mounting 
constant raids along her frontiers, blockad- 
ing her seaports, and refusing any form of 
negotiation regarding the refugees, short 
of a complete acquiescence to Arab de- 
mands beforehand. 

The cynicism of Arab leaders is best 
illustrated by their complete refusal to 
even temporarily settle any of these refu- 
gees gainfully in their own lands, because 
the presence of these squalid refugee 
camps can best suit their political purposes 
of keeping resentment and hatred alive 
within their own peoples, until they can 
complete their announced goal of destroy- 
ing Israel. 

ALFRED POE 


I just finished reading your editorial 
“Arab Refugees” and, with tears in my 
eyes, all I can say is thanks, thanks, thanks 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Miss AMELIA SOLOMON 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


I just had to take time off from chasing 
after my five youngsters to salute you after 
reading your editorial on the Arab refu- 
gees. How well you have pointed out this 
tragedy of modern times! 

MILDRED CARLSON 
Erie, Pa. 


I was so pleased to see your editorial 
on the Arab Refugees. It is so gratifying 
to find that once in a while someone is 
willing to expose himself to the phony 
cry of “antj-Semitism” from the militant 
Zjonists and drag this million men, women, 
and children, half of whom are only age 
sixteen and under, out from under the 
carpet. I have been. in at least a half- 
dozen of these refugee camps and, while 
it is heartening to see what UNWRA is 
doing for them, the overall picture is a 
great tragedy. ... 

The only part of your editorial with 
which T do not completely agree is with 
respect to the motives of American Jewry. 
I cannot bring myself to believe that many 
of them really know the truth... . 

PauL T. KeEssLer, Jr. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


You are to be commended for raising 
your voice tirelessly in demanding justice 
for the one million refugees living in 
dreadful conditions of misery for the past 
twelve years; the injustice these people are 
enduring is, indeed, unforgivable. . . . 

BEN YOUSEF 
MONTREAL, QuE., CANADA. 


My sincere compliments regarding your 
editorial “The Arab Refugees.” It showed 
real courage regarding a highly contro- 
versial issue, ... 

Icnatius G. SoBEL 
MiaMi Beacu, Fa, 





FOR THE PERFECT 
REMEMBRANCE AT... 


When looking for a cherished religious 
gift, be sure you ask for CREED. Each 
piece is carefully marked, (CREED Ster- 


ling) our stamp of fine quality. 


If you are unable to find the special 
CREED item of your choice, ask your reli- 
gious store to order it for you at once, 
Fine gifts from $2.00. 





New masterpieces of contem- 
porary design created by our 
own internationally famous 
designers. 
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UNIQUE! 
SPOON SCALE 





only $3.95 postpaid 
Here’s a novel, useful kitchen item! It’s 
a spoon with a scale in ounces built into 
the handle. Very handy for weighing por- 
tions, and measuring baking ingredients. 
Valuable aid for dieters who must watch 
every ounce they eat. Also a generally use- 
ful household spoon and dipper. Made of 
unbreakable plastic, 14” long, 334” bowl 
dia. 

OLIVER SPECIALTIES CO. 

P.O. Box 5221 — Detroit 36, Mich. 

















People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


... and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your 
family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year 
of birth. Mail to Old American 
Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, Dept. 
L436M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Catholic Youth’s Guide 
to Life and Love 


By Very Rev. Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
With a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE 
A TEENAGER. You're at 
the halfway stage. Where 
are you going? Importance 
of Church to future. Using 
native talents. Why God 
made two sexes. New atti- 
tudes 


BECOMING AN ADULT 
THE EASY WAY. Four prin- 
ciples to help make deci- 
sions. Why experiences and 
rules of others apply to you. 
Millions have had your 
problems. Three steps to 
help make good habits and 
break bad ones 


A DOCTOR TALKS TO 
YOUNG PEOPLE. by James 
T. Geddis, M.D. Physical 
changes of boys. Physical 
changes of girls. Health 
precautions. Sexual prob- 
lems. ‘‘Facts of life.’”” Why 
sexual stimulation should 
be avoided. Dangers of soli- 
tary sins. Venereal disease. 
Emotional changes 


YOUR EVERYDAY PROB- 
LEMS. Some conflicts are 
inevitable. How much free- 
dom? Parents set standards. 
Parents know more than 
you imagine. School work, 
spending money, meals, 
cars. Inferiority feelings, 
daydreaming, sex problems. 
Secret fears. 

HOW TO MAKE & KEEP 
FRIENDS. Four rules to 
help you make friends. Cul- 
tivate a sense of humor 
Doh’t put on airs. How poor 
manners lose friends. Qual- 
ities that boys want in girls 
and girls want in boys 


HOW TO WIDEN YOUR 
CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. The 
best ways to find friends 
School and parish activi- 
ties, hobbies. Making dates 
Beware of men and women 
much older than yourself! 
Dangers of homosexuality. 


HOW TO BE SAFE ON A 
DATE. Increasing preva- 
lence of intercourse, preg- 
nancies and venereal dis- 
ease among teen-agers. 
When should dating begin? 
When to go steady. Some 
girls entourage ‘‘passes.’’ 
Questionable places. Drink- 
ing. Car cautions. Kissing, 
necking, petting 

WHAT CAREER FOR YOU? 
Your life’s work. Make use 
of your talents. The place 
of money and glory. Chris- 
tian concept of work. What 
job is best for you? 


DO YOU HAVE A RELI- 
GIOUS VOCATION? How 
you can tell. Physical, men- 
tal and emotional require- 
ments. Different vocations. 
Advantages of the religious 
life. Celibacy. Obedience 
Poverty. Part parents play 
in vocations. 


MARRY OR STAY SINGLE? 
Sacragnental nature of mar- 
riage. Main reasons for 
marriage. Physical and 
emotional satisfactions. Joys 
of parenthood. Why artifi- 
cial birth control is wrong 
The single state. Evils of 
‘“‘marriage at any cost.’’ 
Unmarried persons can be 
happy. 

DATING NON-CATHOLICS. 
Dangers to your faith 
Promises signed by the non- 
Catholic partner. Do mixed 
marriages make converts 
Practical aids to avoid a 
mixed marriage 


WHEN YOU'RE READY TO 
GO STEADY. Impediments 
to marriage. Persons no- 
body should marry. The 
‘“‘in-law test’’ for prospec- 
tive brides and grooms. Six 
factors to help you choose 
a boy friend or girl friend 
wisely 


ARE YOU SURE 
LOVE? 
about ‘‘love.’’ 
of true love. Three pillars 
of mutual love. How can 
you tell if it’s really love? 
Love vs. infatuation 


YOUR ENGAGEMENT. Dan- 
gers of short and long en- 
gagements. The betrothal 
rite. ‘‘Rights’’ of engaged 
couples. Two rules for the 
unmarried. What should be 
revealed about one's past? 
Pre-Cana Conferences. 
When and how to break an 
engagement 


PREPARING FOR YOUR 
WEDDING. A priest is nec- 
essary. How much time to 
allow. Rules on where mar- 
riages can be held. Special 
requirements for mixed 
marriages. Large wedding 
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Misunderstandings 
The qualities 
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Now Father Kelly Tells 
@ Your Teen-Age Boy and Girl 
the Facts They Need to Know 
about LIFE and LOVE 


Recommended by Cardinal Spellman to Help Fulfill 
One of the Most Important and Difficult 
Obligations of Parents to Young People 


ERE AT LAST is the book that 
Catholic teen-agers vitally 
need — and one which parents will 
welcome as an approved and sen- 
sible way to help fulfill a sacred 
duty to those whom God has placed 
in their care. 

Now Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
Director of the New York Archdio- 
cese’s Family Life Bureau, has drawn 
upon his wide experience as educator, 
priest and counselor, to bring to 
youngsters from twelve to twenty all 
the facts they need to know about life 
and love. 


Answers Hundreds of Questions 

From the start of 
through the later teen years, Father 
Kelly’s new book explains in detail 
what “growing up” really means—the 
physical changes that occur in boys 
and girls—the many emotional prob- 
lems that arise—the increasing moral 
dangers. Here he answers hundreds of 
questions that disturb young people — 
questions they hesitate to ask even 
their parents—questions their parents 
are often embarrassed to answer. 

With frank explanations, Father 
Kelly clears up mistaken notions 
about sex. He points out the pitfalls 
inherent in certain friendships, the 
importance of morality in dating and 
courtship. He explains the true mean- 
ing of Holy Matrimony. He shows how 
to maintain a proper balance between 
spiritual and material values. 

But this book is not a sermon. Rath- 
er, it is a sympathetic and straight- 
forward approach to the vital problems 
that face all young people from the 
age of puberty to the contemplation 
of marriage. Father Kelly minces no 
words. His book discusses sexual prob- 


adolescence 


lems, menstruation, marital relations 
—warns against venereal diseases, 
birth control, homosexuality. In forth- 


right terms he tells teen-agers how to 
be safe on a date — what situations to 


avoid—what people to stay away from. 
Everything is explained simply and 
reverently, clearly and understand- 
ably, by one who never forgets that 
he was once a teen-ager himself, 


What Cardinal Spellman Says 
About This Long-Needed Book 


Make no mistake about it, this book 
is for every Catholic teen-ager — no 
matter how “sophisticated” or “inno- 
cent” he or she may appear. For the 
more informed youth this book will 
correct misconceptions and erroneous 


attitudes. For the “wide-eyed” it may 
well provide a priceless safeguard 
against tragedy. Needless to say, a 


glance at any newspaper will prove 
at once the dreadful price that inno- 
cence sometimes pays for ignorance. 
As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
says in his Foreword to Father Kelly’s 
book: “The Catholic Y outh’s Guide of- 
fers unmarried Catholics many prac- 
tical directives for dealing with some 
of the critical problems facing Ameri- 
can youth. They will receive helpful 
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counsel on making the proper choice 

of a state in life, and time-tested guid- 
ance on the best means of preparing 
themselves for that vocation. Parents 
of adolescents will find this book of 
assistance to them in fulfilling their 
own responsibilities as the primary 
educators of their children.” 


Examine It 10 Days Free 


Because this book belongs in the hands of 
every Catholic teen-ager, arrangements 
have been made to offer copies to parents 
for ten days’ free examination. You may 
obtain one merely by sending the coupon: 
no money is required. A copy will be sent 
to you in a plain wrapper. 

After ten days, if you decide not to keep 
it for any reason, simply return it and 
owe nothing. Otherwise, send only $3.95 
plus postage and handling costs as pay- 
ment in full. Mail the coupon today. 
RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-164, P.O. 
Box 312, Murray Hill Station, New York 
16,N. Y¥ 














RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-164, P.O. Box 312, 
Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please 


send me—for FREE 10-DAY 


EXAMINATION—a copy of THE CATH- 
OLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND 
LOVE by Very Rev. Msgr. George A. 
Kelly, with a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. If for any rea- 
son I decide not to keep it, I may return it 
within Other- 
3.95 plus a few cents 


ten days and owe nothing. 
wise I will send only $ 
postage and handling costs. 





Address. . 
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6,000 PAGES 





Daniel-Rops’ nine-volume, 6,000- 
page History of the Church will be 
his greatest literary accomplishment 


$100,000 





Ed Sullivan grosses $4,000 a week, 
and in two years will draw $100,- 
000 annually for producing nothing 








JULY 26 


Castro is Cuba’s reality, czar of 
the July 26 reform. What kind of 
a social revolution is he running? 


Cover Photo: James and Theresa 
lbole at a window in their com- 
pound in Owerri, Nigeria. Story, 
Page 18. Photo by Carol Brandt 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


The Distorted First Amendment 


great American principle of the separation of 

church and state” and about the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. We think it’s worthwhile 
to re-state occasionally what the Founding Fathers 
and their immediate successors thought and did, es- 
pecially as regards schools. Here are a few facts— 
and we mean facts: 

The First Amendment reads: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

James Madison, who proposed the Amendment, 
said that it meant “that Congress should not estab- 
lish a religion, and force the legal observance of it 
by law, nor compel men to worship God in any 
manner contrary to their conscience.” 

The purpose of the Amendment was to establish 
the equality of all religions before the state and 
not separation of church and state. There were so 
many contending Protestant sects—some the estab- 
lished churches in certain states—that selection of 
one to be the established church for the entire 
country was impossible. 

The First Amendment did not forbid the Federal 
Government to maintain relations with various 
churches or even to support them as long as it did 
so impartially. 

All schools in the early days of this nation were 
church or private schools in which religious in- 
struction was given. For fifty years after adoption 
of the First Amendment, such schools were often 
helped or supported by taxes. 

During the nineteenth century, state-controlled, 
tax-supported schools became prevalent. At this 
time, Catholic parochial schools appeared. Catholics 
began to take over what Protestants were giving up. 

During this period, the public school (as it was 
first called in 1818) was nonsectarian but not non- 
religious. What this amounted to was that a general 
form of Protestantism could be taught in the public 
schools, but not Catholicism. 

Gradually, the nonsectarian school became non- 
religious. This was not due to a belief in any “Ameri- 
can principle of separation of church and state,” 
but to the rivalry of Protestant sects and to the 
inroads of secularist ideas on the American Prot- 
estant mind. 

What a far cry it is from the ideas of the Founding 


Tees HAS BEEN a lot of loose talk about “the 


Fathers to those of the POAU and similar groups. It 
is strange that in America today Catholics are nearest 
the Founding Fathers and early American Protest- 
ants in their interpretation of the First Amendment. 

We wonder what Madison would think if he came 
back to earth and listened to current arguments on 
separation of church and state, especially as it af- 
fects the schools. We think he would be shocked 
to hear some argue that it is contrary to the First 
Amendment for a government to provide milk and 
hot lunches in religious schools, to give such pupils 
health and safety facilities, to protect them by zon- 
ing regulations, to grant them the same privileges 
as other children in the use of parks and play- 
grounds, to provide them with nonreligious text 
books and the same facilities of transportation as 
others enjoy. 

Madison would be surprised to find that the state 
has taken over almost entirely the task of educating 
American citizens. He would be dumbfounded to 
hear some argue that religious schools are undemo- 
cratic and unAmerican. 

If Madison had been in the Senate recently, he 
would have been disgusted with the action of that 
august body in passing a Federal aid to education 
bill. This bill provides $1,833,000,000 on the basis 
of $20 a year for each school-age child in each 
state. While parochial school children are counted 
in at $20 per pupil, the money is not given to them 
but is added to the $20 per pupil in public schools. 


and asking if there are now two kinds of citi- 

zens in the United States—first and second class 
—and, if so, how can they blame his First Amend- 
ment for it? 

The extreme interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment now widely accepted helps only the secularists 
who would dissociate religion completely from the 
state and from the education of the child. It is too 
bad that most Protestants have been seduced into 
joining hands with those who are their enemies as 
well as ours. 
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REFUSING to serve lunch to Negro students, owners 
of a dime-store lunch counter in Nashville, Tenn., 
Serve no one. Lunch counter is closed; the owners’ 
minds are closed; freedom is closed up in prejudice 
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Editorials in Pictures and Print 


Unions and Discrimination 


A shocking example of racial discrimination recently came 
to light in Washington, D. C. Working on Government con- 
tracts, certain locals of the building-trades unions were 
found refusing admission to qualified Negro workers. It is 
hard enough for a Negro, at present, to be admitted to an 
apprenticeship training program in order to obtain necessary 
qualifications in his craft. After he obtains such qualifica- 
tions, it becomes doubly unfair to deny him admission to a 
union simply because he is a Negro. When contractors, in 
collusion with union leaders, refuse to admit Negroes to 
work on the job, the injustice becomes compounded. 

Such racial discrimination has persisted despite pressure 
from the President’s Committee on Government Contracts 
and even in spite of direct intervention by George Meany. 
The outspoken President of the A.F.L.-C.I1.O. announced 
he was prepared to take the unprecedented step of recom- 
mending qualified nonunion labor for work on the affected 
construction. 


Our disgust with such racial discrimination is increased 
when we remember the long, weary struggles against gross 
forms of discrimination which trade unions had to wage in 
order to win their current strength and respectability. In 
winning their current status, the union shop has been a great 
asset. However, many social students point out that the 
union shop must not be used as a weapon of discrimination; 
a condition for its moral justification is that it keep the union 
doors open to qualified membership. 

Hiring practices that discriminate against qualified Negro 
workers are immoral. In many states, the practice is illegal. 
It also appears to be illegal by wording of the Taft-Hartley 
Act forbidding the closed shop. There is certainly some- 
thing especially repulsive when the one-time victims of 
discrimination, having grown strong, now become perpetra- 
tors of the same evil. 

In fairness, we should note that the labor movement as 
a whole has been exemplary in fighting racial discrimination. 
Only one international union still has a racial clause in its 
constitution. Many unions have suffered severely in the 
South because of their opposition to segregation. Because 
of these facts, it would be unfair to attack the majority of 
trade unions for this abuse. But neither should we sit back 
and tolerate an inhuman, un-American situation. 


Two suggestions are offered. Government building con- 
tracts, on all levels, should contain enforced clauses against 
racial discrimination. To make such contracts effective, 
contracts should go to those builders who actually use Negro 
workers in skilled positions, even though the qualified Negro 
workers are not permitted to join the union. Secondly, 
private organizations, in letting out contracts, should follow 
similar procedures. Currently, many dioceses prefer to use 
union labor for schools, churches, and institutions. But this 
support for trade unionism should not be unconditional. 
Claims of poor Negroes seeking economic advancement 
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should have priority over the high-paid construction worker 
who lives by racial discrimination. 

As opportunities for economic advancement open up, 
Negro youths will thereby have incentives to secure voca- 
tional training. Education will have a more intelligible pur- 
pose for many of them. This will be a big help toward 
breaking the vicious circle of demoralizing poverty that so 
often has enslaved minority groups. 


Standard of Life 


There is a big difference between a standard of living and 
a standard of life. With the exception of editors of Pravda 
and I/zvestia, everyone admits that Americans enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the world. When it comes to 
a standard of life, our position is less favorable. 

TV Quiz scandals served to touch. off considerable dis- 
cussion about our standards of right and wrong, our true 
goals in life. The apparent ease with which so many Ameri- 
cans accepted deceit, perjury, and betrayal of public con- 
fidence caused many speakers and writers across the nation 
to wonder what had happened to our moral fiber. 

What has happened to our moral fiber? On the credit 
side, it must be admitted that America, since 1776, has 
advanced far in the field of humanitarianism. Especially 
since the thirties, our social legislation shows concern for 
social justice and regard for “the little fellow.” Our superb 
systems of hospitals, insurance plans, pension plans, and 
social security tend to exempt the vast majority of our 
citizenry from the usual shocks of economic hardship. 

But what of our standard of life? From all sides, in recent 
examinations of the national conscience, we hear warnings 
that we have become soft. Our examiners point to our love 
of ease: easy standards of religion, easy ways of divorce, 
easy credit systems, easy standards of discipline in the home, 
easy opportunities for all kinds of selfish, sensual indulgence. 
It’s about as fine a system as anyone could ask for rotting 
a nation. Human nature loves to settle back in a satisfied 
state of ease unless pushed onward by adversity or lifted 
up by strong and commanding ideals. How can we check 
the decay? 


America desperately needs great leadership. We do not 
doubt that in the American people there are great, untapped 
reserves of spiritual energy. By God’s. grace and with 
adequate leadership, these reserves can be released. But we 
need leadership. We need great political leadership; not the 
superficial politician telling us we never had it so good, but 
the statesman telling us we never have faced so grave a 
crisis for survival, under threat of strong enemies without 
and moral decay within. We need inspired leadership in 
education. Americans now know that, of itself, knowledge 
does not make a good citizen. Neither does “self-expres- 
sion,” of itself, create free men. We need teachers and 
systems that will challenge the potential greatness of our 
youth. And we need great spiritual leadership, inspiring us 
to reach for the heights. Namby-pamby standards of reli- 
gion are an insult to God and to man. 

Leadership is also needed in our national culture. A na- 
tion’s culture is its common way of life. We rightly boast of 
The American Ways: equality before the law, political free- 
dom, economic opportunity, and a spirit of generosity toward 
the underdog. But we have no common culture springing 
from a common vision of life. Culturally, America is 
chaotic, and the frequent glorification of the trivial, the 
sensual, and the bizarre—which characterizes American art 
—reflects our inward poverty. We need a rebirth to a higher 
standard of life. 
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Cardinal Rugambwa 





Of seven Cardinals recently designated 
by Pope John XXIII, three have special 
significance. Archbishop Peter Tatsuo 
Doi of Tokyo is the first Japanese to 
become a Cardinal. Archbishop Rufino J. 
Santos of Manila is the first Filipino. 
And Bishop Laurian Rugambwa of Rutabo, 
Tanganyika, is the first Negro to be ele- 
vated to the Sacred College of Cardinals 
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GIFT of doll delights 
Italian girl. It and 
$15-a-month for support 
were given by prison 
inmates of Federal 
Correctional Institu- 
tion at LaTuna, Texas 








RELIGIOUS NEWS 


POPE JOHN surprises Romans by 
walking through the streets of Rome, 
showing fatherly love for his children 
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MIGRANT FARM-WORKERS, their crops destroyed by bad weather in Florida, stand in breadlines. 


Their condition—even outside emergencies like this—deserves serious study and consideration 
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Glory or Disaster? 


@ Ever since Stanley found Livingstone on the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika, Westerners have looked 
on Africa with stereotyped notions: elephants, 
Savages, tom-toms, juju. We have passed off at best 
and exploited at worst 240 million people speaking 
1,000 languages and living on one-fifth the land 
mass of the world. All this we have dubbed, in a 
callous cliché, “the Dark Continent.” Suddenly and 
belatedly, we have become aware of perhaps the 
strangest revolution in history sweeping through 
Africa—a revolution that is political, social, agricul- 
tural, industrial, technological, and urban in form. 
All the changes that took place gradually elsewhere 
are happening at once in Africa. Truly, Black Africa 
is leaping from the neolithic to the nuclear age. 

Now is the time for us to shake off our cliché 
approach to a continent afire afid study it beneath 
its superficialities. Africans are trading their exotic 
headdress and spears for schools and four-lane high- 
ways. Africans are united in their thirst for freedom 
and passion for education but in little else. The con- 
tinent is beset with baffling aberrations and a people 
as distinct from one another as the Germans from 
the French and the Italians from the Irish. 

In spite of the differences which divide them, 
Africans face a common danger: their vulnerability. 
They are vulnerable to secularism because their in- 
nate religious qualities may be destroyed by abandon- 
ing themselves to the false seductions of a technical 
civilization. They are vulnerable to Communism, 
which even now has technological emissaries fan- 
ning through the countries most desperate for fast, 
material advancement. The Africans are even more 
vulnerable, in the opinion of many observers, to 


Moslemism, a religion which denies the Trinity and 
Scriptures and hardens its followers against Chris- 
tianity. The fast spread of Islam in Africa has 
escaped the scrutiny of world opinion; there are 90 
million Moslems in Africa, and for every ten Africans 
converted from paganism, Islam wins seven and 
Christianity only three. 

The Church remains the most potent force for 
good on the continent. On her success in reaching 
and influencing the remaining 85 million pagans— 
the race will be over within ten years—depends 
Africa’s glory or disaster. The Church has proved 
she belongs as much in Africa as in Rome or New 
York. Mission schools brought literacy to multi- 
tudes and trained many of the leaders in the inde- 
pendence movement. And now thirty Negro bishops, 
2,000 Negro priests, and 5,000 Negro Sisters serve 
the continent’s 24 million Catholics. 

Americans can do much to strengthen Africa: 

® Build a stronger relationship with Africa by 
trying to understand the continent’s diverse parts, 
by cleaning up our domestic race problem, and by 
giving economic help through capital investments 
and sending abroad more technological experts. 

® Launch a program—even a_ crusade—for 
scholarships for Africans to U.S. Catholic colleges 7 
so that their countries can benefit from articulate 
spokesmen trained in a religious environment. 

® Encourage young, apostolic Americans, who 
are equipped in a profession or craft, to go to Africa 7 
as lay missionaries; the need for doctors, nurses, | 
teachers, engineers, and journalists is desperate. 
Africa’s struggle to join the modern world under the 
Providence of God is our struggle too. 












AFRICA’S STRUGGLE 


FOR A MODERN LIFE 
COMES INTO SHARP 





FOCUS IN NIGERIA, 


SOON TO BE FREE 










HE SUN rises lazily in Nigeria. 
Long before its rays come flicker- 
ing through the palm trees, Africans 
have started their day. The dusty 
roads winding in and out of villages 
are lined with women, carrying heavy 
jugs on their heads and babies on 
their backs, walking gracefully to 
streams and wells for the first load 
of water. In churches lit only by 
two candles on the altar, men and 
women in their rainbow-hued rigas 
and saris wait for the priest to begin 
Mass. Even the children are busy 
sweeping the family compound and 
gathering firewood, for it is much 
easier to do these tasks now in the 
coolness than to wait until the crush- 
ing heat of the day. 

Soon the roads are filled with 
myriads of bicycles, as workers head 
for the fields, the cocoa plantations, 
and the growing number of big con- 
struction projects which are one of 
the marks of the new Africa. And 
as they have for centuries, the 
traders—meaning just about every 
adult who doesn’t have a job else- 
where—take up their positions in 
the markets, transforming the stalls 
into a vibrant array of sights, sounds, 
and scents. 

In the packed slums of the capital 
city of Lagos, situated on a lagoon 
on Nigeria’s swampy, South Atlantic 
coastline, the day is met by grim- 
faced mothers who once again must 
devise a way of obtaining a few 
pennies to feed their children. 
Nearby, work is resumed on a huge 
luxury hotel towering over the coast- 
line and a group of government 
buildings whose strikingly modern 
designs appear all the more wondrous 
to travelers when compared to the 
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THE BLACK 





mud hovels a few yards away. 

In a little while, the big, shiny cars 
begin pulling up before the Federal 
Parliament, discharging the Ministers 
and legislators in their brilliant, flow- 
ing agbada gowns, capped by ginger- 
felt pillboxes or turbans. A_ small 
crowd cheers them. A _ hush falls 
over the artistically decorated Parlia- 
ment as the Speaker, wearing legis- 
lative robes and wig, makes _ his 
pompous entrance. The business of 
Nigeria, the most populous country 
in Africa, commences. 

On October 1, Nigeria will receive 
its independence from Britain, a mo- 
mentous event on a continent where 
history, asleep for ages, is now being 
written too fast. Black Africa—the 
complex of countries between the Sa- 
hara and the Union of South Africa 
—is in a fever to rid itself of colonial 
domination. The area is seriously in 
need of a leader and stabilizing in- 
fluence. And Nigeria, because of its 
size, comparatively strong economy, 
agricultural resources, and _ political 
experience, may be able to provide 
that leadership. The country’s 35 
million people form a quarter of 
Black Africa, and for thirteen years 
Britain has steered them to independ- 
ence. “Nigeria,” British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan remarked 
during his visit there in January, 
“has come to the threshold of inde- 
pendence without strife or bitterness 
between our two peoples.” 

Until now, Nigeria’s fame in the 
West has been rather notorious. 
Most of the slaves who arrived in 
America and the West Indies were 
shipped from Nigeria: the record of 
the white man’s cruelty to the slaves 
and the black man’s barbarism 





COLOSSUS 


BY DOUGLAS J. ROCHE 


among his own people will forever 
stand in infamy. After its penetra- 
tion by the British, who formed the 
country in 1914, Nigeria became 
known as the “White Man’s Grave.” 
Besides an enervating tropical cli- 
mate, the early explorers, administra- 
tors, and missionaries had to combat 
yellow fever, blackwater fever, and 
malaria. Many of the ground-break- 
ing Irish missionaries—the Irish, as 
we shall see in a moment, were the 
spiritual mentors of Nigeria’s Catho- 
lics—died within three months. The 
malaria-carrying mosquito has been 
brought under control, but white 
people in the area today must still 
take regular doses of a preventive 
drug and, even with these, malaria 
strikes often. A favorite anecdote 
told by John Gunther, the world- 
traveling author, concerns a British 
consular officer who, finding himself 
posted to Nigeria, asked about his 
pension. “Pension?” his chief in the 
Colonial Office replied. “My dear 
fellow, nobody who goes to Nigeria 
ever lives long enough to be retired.” 


HERE Is probably no country in 

Africa that can be studied as 
representative of the continent: 
diversities of the people and the 
cross-currents of thought and cus- 
toms are too complex to permit such 
a simplified approach. It is common 
for speakers at African rallies, for 
example, to have three interpreters. 
Nigeria does offer, however, a show- 
window of a black colossus at work 
to catch up with the modern world. 
The sharp political divisions and ani- 
mosities in this one country, a third 
again as big as Texas, indicate the 
divisions of the continent. If Nigeria 
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The Sign’s Douglas J. Roche, viewing stored corn husks, spent a month in West Africa to prepare the accompanying reports 


can hold itself together, say the 
political authorities, it will inspire 
other fledgling states where the fires 
of nationalism are in danger of get- 
ting out of control, as in Kenya and 
the Belgian Congo. 

Nigeria is also of crucial im- 
portance from a religious viewpoint. 
The Moslems, who dominate the 
northern half of the country, are 
fanning down through the western 
section, and their aggressiveness 
threatens to choke off the spread of 
Christianity. Indeed, one of the 
significant developments in Black 
Africa, unnoticed in the West, is the 
fast spread of Islam. Moslemism 
engulfs all a man’s interests—eco- 
nomic, social, political, and religious. 
Five times a day the turbaned Mos- 
lems turn to Mecca and pray with 
their faces to the ground. To their 
sorrow, the Christian missionaries 
know the truth of: Once a Moslem, 
never a Christian. 

The Moslems’ spokesman, Alhaji 
Sir Ahmadu Bello, the powerful Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto, has expressed his 
determination to turn all of Nigeria 
into a Moslem country. His recent 
warning to Christian missionaries in 
the north to keep out of politics is 
a familiar opening wedge used by 
the Church’s opponents. The welfare 
of the Church in Africa will be af- 
fected by the struggle in Nigeria 
between the Cross and the Crescent 
of Islam. The prayer of the Catholic 
hierarchy is for ten years of peace 
In order to sink the roots of the 
Church even deeper in the soil. 
__The strange contrasts which mark 
life in Nigeria were evident during 
the national election last December. 


Chief Obafemi Awolowo, the British- 
educated Premier of the Western 
region and head of the Action Group 
party, hired the services of a Madi- 
son Avenue public relations firm, 
stumped the country by helicopter, 
and employed two skywriting pilots 
to favor his cause. When election 
day came, the voters turned out in 
great numbers, but because at least 
80 per cent of the country is illiter- 
ate they voted by using symbols. 
Before entering the booth, each voter 
was required to dip an index finger 
in a bottle of green ink; this would 
enable voting officials to spot him if 
he tried to vote again. 


WOLOWO, incidentally, finished a 

poor third in the election. His 
political enemy, Dr. Nnamdi Azikwe, 
universally known as “Zik” (pro- 
nounced “Zeek”) and Premier of 
the Eastern region, fared better, at 
least well enough to be taken into a 
coalition government formed by the 
victorious northern politicians who 
have their own party (the N.P.C.). 
The Prime Minister is Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, a compelling North- 
ern Moslem who speaks eloquent 
English. He is regarded as a friend 
of the West, a good deal more so 
than Zik, who was educated in 
America at Howard, Lincoln, and 
Pennsylvania Universities and learned 
by exposure to it, the U.S. race 
problem. Zik, perhaps the most 
powerful individual in the country 
after the Sardauna of Sokoto, can 
be counted on to resist Moslem 
domination of the eastern and west- 
ern sections; on the other hand, his 
influence might carry Nigeria into 





“positive neutrality” in international 
relations, a fashionable term in 
Africa meaning a country will line 
up with whatever big power offers 
the best deal. The new states of 
Ghana and Guinea are devotees of 
this stratagem. 

In this melange of Nigerian 
politics, the ultimate test will be 
whether the tribes can get along 
with one another. The white man 
is no obstacle, for there is no white 
settlement in Nigeria as there is in 
East Africa. Indeed, there are fewer 
than 15,000 white people in the 
country. Even when the British were 
in control, there was no race tension 
because there was little discrimina- 
tion. But inter-tribal tensions can 
be even more brutal. In Nigeria, 
there are three main groups, with 
dozens of sub-groups (there are 248 
distinct languages in the country): 
the Yorubas in the West; the Ibos in 
the East; and the Hausa and Fulani 
in the North. The Yorubas’ distaste 
for the Hausas is exceeded only by 
the Hausas’ hatred of the Ibos. The 
Hausas are celebrated as_ skillful 
traders but have learned little else, 
and most of their public services have 
to be operated by educated southern- 
ers. 

The West is by far the most ad- 
vanced and possesses a handsome 
university in Ibadan, whose half-mil- 
lion inhabitants make up the largest 
Negro city in the world. Even tele- 
vision has made its debut in the 
western region (many of the shows, 
alas, are the worst of America’s 
TV junk). The spectacle of televi- 
sion antennas in a country where 
millions of people live in damp and 
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dismal mud huts without even water, 
one of life’s essentials, is unforget- 
table. But such are the ways of 
modern Africa. 

By a process of African reasoning 
(and no Westerner should try to 
understand Africa through Western 
reasoning), Nigeria’s diversities may 
turn out to be a strong foundation 
for the country. The various strands 
of its politics, tribes, and economy 
could be pulled together by the Fed- 
eral government. Nigeria is one of 
the few African countries with alert 
and allowable opposition parties. 


uu’ TO NOw, the government has 
shown moderation, and this is a 
step forward in its aspiring leader- 
ship of Black Africa. Nigeria 
warned the recent All-Africa Peo- 
ple’s Congress that, in the rush for 
independence, violence could lead 
only to more violence. Also, the 
country has resisted the rash moves 
of Ghana and Guinea for a pan- 
African federation, which would put 
many young African countries in 
danger of trading white imperialism 
for black. Ghana and Guinea won 
their freedom (Ghana from Britain 
and Guinea from France) before 
Nigeria, but neither has Nigeria’s 
economic potential to make a dint in 
world trade. Nigeria and Ghana to- 
gether are the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of cocoa. Nigeria, which is 
seven times bigger than Ghana, also 
has an enormous annual growth of 
peanuts and soon will be self-sup- 
porting in crude and diesel oil. 
What, now, of Communism in 
Nigeria? With Britain in control, 
Moscow couldn’t get a consulate in 
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the country, and Prime Minister 
Balewa is in no hurry to begin diplo- 
matic relations. Slickly presented 
Communist publications, printed in 
Britain, have penetrated into remote 
jungle villages, however. The average 
Nigerian knows little of life on the 
other side of his country, let alone 
the rest of the world, so he can 
conceivably be impressed with the 
Soviet version of the better life. 
(The big Air France planes landing 
at Lagos are still a source of wonder.) 
Reports persist, though they are un- 
confirmed, that the Communists are 
holding in readiness a hundred Rus- 
sian technologists who can speak 
Hausa, the lingua franca of northern 


Nigeria. They will reportedly be 
dispersed to Nigeria after inde- 


pendence, offering their services to 
build roads and buildings. The Rus- 
sians have laid down a pattern for 
this wooing program in Ghana and 
Guinea. If the Communists dangle 
their lure, the integrity of the 
Nigerian government will undergo 
an early test. Resistance would prob- 
ably be much easier if American and 
British technologists were available 
in large numbers. 

It is unquestionably true that 
Nigeria does not possess sufficient 
African personnel to man its civil 
service or to promote scientific de- 
velopment. How could it, when less 
than 5 per cent of the population 
has even been to high school? (It 
must be pointed out here, though, 
that the school population has begun 
to grow rapidly under the impetus of 
the ambitious African leaders.) There 
are nearly 1,000 Nigerians studying 
in Britain and 200 in the U.S., but 











Mothers line up at Holy Rosary Hospital, Onitsha, Nigeria, to have their babies examined and inoculated by Irish nurses 


this is a small number compared to 
the needs of the population. More- 
over, the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel is aggravated by the mass 
resignations of British officials. 


Nigeria’s situation is repeated 
throughout Africa. Not one ex- 


colony can fully staff its own ad- 
ministrative services. The new na- 
tions are caught in a dilemma. The 
drive for independence has its roots 
in the Western culture which the 
white man brought to the continent 
and in the impress made by a West- 
ernized élite of Africans. Yet, as 
the brilliant economist Barbara Ward 
points out, “There is still no real 
Western drive behind programs for 
training more Africans either in 
Africa or abroad.” The good effects 
of the death of colonialism cannot be 
gainsaid, but they have been ac- 
companied by a vacuum in African 
leadership. The multitudes — of 
Africans who care less for the 
vociferations of nationalist leaders 
than for security and prosperity are 
now prev to extremist leaders. 


HE U.S. is increasing to $20 mil- 

lion the amount of technical 
assistance provided to Black Africa 
(Nigeria gets $1.5 million of this). 
Through the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, U.S. economic aid to Africa 
has been stepped up to $100 million, 
but this is still less than 3 per cent of 
the total foreign aid budget. Some- 
thing to remember in this regard is 
the observation of U.N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold on his 
return from a tour of Black Africa. 
The standing hope of the people, he 
said. “is less for money or for ex- 
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perts than for moral support which 
is expressed even in the most modest 
action through the right people.” 

Among Nigeria’s greatest bene- 
factors, by any standard of judg- 
ment, must be counted the Church. 
In the past fifty years, droves of 
Irish missionaries have trundled 
through the jungle, bringing Christ 
to the pagans. But also, they brought 
the alphabet to improve the African’s 
mind and medicine to cure his tropi- 
cal diseases. The mission schools 
and hospitals scattered through the 
country have been a civilizing in- 
fluence of incalculable value. Any- 
one who has seen the sickening ef- 
fects of witch doctors’ efforts to 
deliver a baby by pounding on the 
mother could only praise God that 
the nursing Sisters arrived. 


fo OF the inhuman practices the 
missionaries stopped was the 
disposal of new-born twins in the bush 
because they were thought to be an 
evil omen. Even the most funda- 
mental medical knowledge is. still 
beyond vast sections of the populace. 
Several hospitals reported to James 
Strosnider, director of the Catholic 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C., now 
bringing its program into Nigeria, 
that they could use “barrels” of milk 
of magnesia tablets for babies; when 
an infant becomes constipated, many 
mothers feed it rough herbs in the 
belief that they will cure the ail- 
ment when actually they inflame the 
bowels and the baby dies. 

The modern missionary effort in 
Nigeria, which has brought the num- 
ber of Catholics to 1.5 million, was 
Started fifty years ago by Bishop 





First Nigerian to rule a diocese is Bishop Anthony Nwedo of Umuahia, consecrated last year. He studied in Ireland 


Joseph Shanahan, a Holy Ghost mis- 
sionary, who has won a place in the 
annals of the Church in Africa. 
Bishop Anthony Nwedo of Umuahia, 
the first Nigerian appointed to rule 
a diocese, calls the Irish the “spiritual 
mentors of Nigeria.” This brief 
passage, recorded by Bishop Shana- 
flan when he decided to open mis- 
sion schools throughout the country, 
hints why: 

“Suddenly the vision of my native 
land came before me and I saw how 
akin Patrick’s problem was to mine. 
He had a country peopled by a wild 
pagan tribe. So had I. He had one 
great river and a few smaller ones 
for communication. So had I. But 
he did not content himself with try- 
ing to convert a few towns along the 
Shannon, as I was doing on the Niger. 
He struck boldly into the heart of 
the country to bring home the mys- 
tery of the Holy Trinity to all and 
sundry. He prepared the land for 
the coming of the Catholic schools. 
I resolved to do the same.” 

The success of the Church in 
Nigeria has been chiefly among the 
Ibos and other tribes of the eastern 
region. Their enthusiasm for the 
Liturgy—they give the Mass _ re- 
sponses in Latin as well as sing the 
Gloria and Credo and several hymns 
in Latin—would put most American 
congregations to shame. Churches 
are jammed on Sundays with often 
as many people outside as in. Con- 
fessions are heard by the hundreds, 
and ciboriums the size of basketballs 
are used to distribute Holy Com- 
munion. One missionary baptized 
4,000 pagans last year. 

The diocese of Owerri, seventy 


Bild 


miles inland from the Atlantic Coast, 
must be one of the fastest-growing 
in the world: each week the Catholic 
population increases by 1,000. Most 
of these are converts who have 
studied the catechism for two years 
under the guidance of lay catechists. 

The Ibos, says Bishop Joseph B. 
Whelan of Owerri, “have found in 
the Catholic religion the perfect an- 
swer to their quest for God. The 
Ibos are deeply religious; before their 


conversion, they are attached to 
their pagan religion. They offer 


sacrifice to placate the evil spirits 
to keep away harm, to seek bene- 
fits.’ The pagan sacrifice consists in 
killing animals and offering their 
blood to a pagan god. It is an easy 
step, then, for the African to grasp 
the meaning of the Mass and, in 
fact, the concept of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass is one of the great attrac- 
tions of Catholicism in Africa. 


Pw. Superstitions die hard in 
Africa, and many _ missions 
close with the ceremony of the burn- 
ing of the juju. The Faithful are 
told to bring in their trinkets of black 
magic, which are worthless, blood- 
stained sticks and pieces of pottery 
or animal bone. The Africans, who 
want to rid themselves of the fear 
of the juju, are relieved to see the 
pile go up in smoke. 

Serious as the juju superstition is, 
the problem is small compared to the 
Church’s main roadblock in Africa: 
the marriage customs. Generally 
speaking, polygamy is w#ampant 
throughout Nigeria and the rest of 
Black Africa. The more wives and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Compound 


@ The African student standing on the steps of 
New York’s Public Library, opposite page, is Mark 
Mere, a twenty-six-year-old Nigerian studying edu- 
cation at Fordham University. A sophomore, Mere 
hopes to obtain his Master’s degree before returning 
to his homeland to teach in a new university to be 
built in eastern Nigeria. The strain of adapting 
himself to a new culture has been increased by the 
necessity of financing his education. Mere works 
at the campus bookstore at Fordham every day, 
then travels forty-five minutes by subway to Ford- 
ham’s School of Education in downtown Manhattan 
for evening classes. He gets back to his room at 
11:30 P.M., with little energy left for study. “I came 
to the U.S. to study,” he says, “but there is so little 
time.” Nonetheless, his marks have been good and 
he is grateful to be in America, ‘“‘a land of peace, 
liberty, and self-government.” 

Although he was joined recently by his wife, 
Mere’s life in the U.S. has so far been a lonely one. 
Like most African students here, he has seen little 
of how Americans live; in his first year in the 
country, he was invited into only one American 
home. “I knew nothing about discrimination,” he 
says quietly, “until I came to the U.S.” Earnest, ma- 
ture, and personable, Mark Mere wants to take back 
to his people not only the knowledge gained in U.S. 
textbooks but the spirit of American life. The text- 
books have proven friendlier. What of Mere’s back- 
ground? What are his own people like? A SIGN 
writer-photographer team visited Owerri, a town 
of 5,000 persons in eastern Nigeria where Mere 
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grew up, and were welcomed by Mere’s fellow Ih 
tribesman, James Ibole. 

A short man with flashing eyes and serious de 
meanor, Ibole ceremoniously presented a kola nut tg 
his guests, a symbol of acceptance and friendship, 
James Ibole, forty-four, is a teacher at St. Paul’s Mis f 
sion school and an enthusiastic lay catechist in his 
spare time. He and his wife, Theresa, forty-one, a 
have nine children, aged twenty-three to four. One 
of the daughters is married and the other eight chi 
dren live with their parents in a compound (the enim 
closure containing an African house and yard § 
called a compound) behind St. Paul’s Church. Ab 


though their mud-and-clay house is small, it doesn’t s 


hinder family activities, which are carried on for 
the most part out-of-doors. Behind the main house, 
containing a living room surrounded by four bed 
rooms, is a cook-house where the family’s staple diet 
of beans, yams, and ground corn are cooked ovet 
a fire of twigs and sticks. 

Ibole’s teaching salary is $200 a year; the com 
pound, which is owned by the church, is rent-free 
and the family income is augmented by Mrs. Ibolgy 
who sells vegetables every day in a nearby market 
By Owerri standards, the family is reasonably pro¥ 
perous; by the standards of the West they have few 
possessions indeed. Water must be hauled a hal 
mile, there is no electricity, ironing is done with 
coal iron. Yet a pristine joy shines through tht 
Iboles’ family life—a happiness which the fathet 


explains in the simple, forceful phrase, “We’ 
Catholics.” 


a 


i 
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IN NEW YORK, ALONE 


Thousands of miles from 
home and friends, Mark Mere 
leaves library to be swallowed 
up by New York crowds 


IN OWERRI, WELCOME 


In Mere’s home town of Owerri, 
Nigeria, fellow tribesman 

James Ibole is welcomed by his 
daughter at door of compound 
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@ Although not all Nigerians by any means 
are as socially advanced or religious in their 
thinking as James Ibole, his life nonetheless 
demonstrates the upheaval in African traditions. 
Ibole’s father, a pagan, had six wives; Ibole, 
a convinced Christian, shuns polygamy and is 
a strong influence among the youth of his town 
for the Christian concept of marriage. Ibole’s 
wife was chosen for him by his parents; when 
it came time for his own daughter, Carolina, 
to be married, Ibole allowed her to choose her 
husband and did not insist on a specific bride 
price (normally from $60 to $100 plus numer- 
ous gifts in kind) but told the suitor to pay 
only what he could. When Ibole was growing 
up, juju—the venomous concoctions of witch- 
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doctors which instilled fear in the populace— 
were an every-day fact of life; but his own 
children, he says, never see juju practiced and 
have been brought up to scoff at its alleged TRANSLATION AND TEACHING 
magic qualities. Ibole rejoices at the way the 
customs of Christianity have replaced so many 


en 


At Sunday Mass, James Ibole gives running 
translation into Ibo of sermon by Father Aloysius 
pagan traditions in his own lifetime. One tradi- Dempsey, C.S.Sp.; during the week he teaches parish 
tion. though. Ibole has clung to: he is master children, here gathered on lawn in front of church 


in his compound. “No one,” he says, “leaves 
here without my permission.” 


@ James Ibole’s attitude toward the white man 

is representative of the bulk of ordinary Ni- 

gerians: “The white man made us what we 

are today. He brought us an enlightened civili- COOKING AND CLEANING 

zation. Without him. we would still be living Two of Ibole’s children gather water in stream 

: . * . . . half mile from compound and carry it home on their 

in barbarism. The increasing number of @ half f F , . ag 
~ heads; center, Justina, 17, cooks the family’s 

evening meal of ground corn over a fire of twigs 

hurry to see the missionaries go. “We will in cook-house at rear of compound; right, the 

need white priests for a long time just as we dishes are washed in a bowl on the ground 


African priests pleases him, but he is in no 


need food and water.” Ibole has more respect 
for Americans than for the British (who will 
give up control of Nigeria on October 1) be- 
cause the Americans he has met treat Africans 
in a free-and-easy and equal manner, whereas 
the British in his opinion took pains to keep 
Africans from knowing how much better life 
was elsewhere. Last year, he went abroad for 
the first time, chosen to represent his diocese 
at the Marian celebrations at Lourdes. “When 
I first saw France,” he says, “I thought that 
this must be what the Church says heaven will 
be like. I didn’t know people could be so kind 
to one another as they were at Lourdes.” 











Like grandfathers the world over, Ibole dances attention on his 

first grandchild, Immaculata, born to Ibole’s second eldest daughter, 
Carolina; in the market place near the compound, Ibole’s wife 

sells oranges to early morning shoppers. Nearly every African 
woman works outside home to supplement income 





Juliana, 23, the eldest 
daughter, stands beneath 
picture of the Sacred 

Heart. A teacher, she intends 
to pick her own husband 


@ The day begins at 5:30 A.M.i 
the Ibole compound. The childre 
say their first prayers in bed, the 
rise and prepare for Mass. Each chi 

has assigned tasks of cleaning th 
compound and washing dishes befa 

breakfast, which is eaten in inform 

style. Unlike most African wome 

Theresa Ibole does not seem hartié 
and has time to talk with and @ 
joy her children. The younger chiF 
dren have few toys and spend theif 
time playing in a nearby field. The 
eldest girl, Juliana, twenty-three, 

teacher, is romantically interested if 
a young man but doesn’t like to se 
him too often because they aren’t ef 
gaged. Ibole’s recreation consists 
mainly in teaching catechism, which 
gives him more satisfaction, he says, 
than attending political meetings. “I 
have much happiness compared with 
the little I do for God.” 
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PRAYER AT DUSK 


Each evening the family gathers in the yard of the compound for the rosary, 
preceded by the father’s explanation of the day’s mysteries. “The home,” says Ibole, 
“is the college of everything. And when we eat together, we rejoice together.” 


The Iboles have a genuinely happy family life, worthy of imitation 
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NOT MANY YEARS AGO, the popular 
phrase was: “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Today Ameri- 
can industry is kept busy catering to 
the play needs of the young. The toys 
produced in mass quantities pile higher 
and higher on the store shelves. The 
remains of their outmoded and broken 
predecessors pile higher and higher in 
back yards and basements. The hours 
of beng entertained by comics, movies, 
and television -grow faster than the 
child and absorb more and more of his 
free time. 

Beneath this pile of toys, new and 
used, and covered by the rapid growth 
of entertainment facilities, there lies a 
subject which, by contrast, seems duller 
than Jack himself could ever have been 
without his play. This subject, so con- 
veniently buried, so comfortably for- 
gotten, is that which was involved in 
making Jack so dull in the first place— 
work. Of course, it was “all work and 
no play.” However, the middle course 
always seems the most difficult for hu- 
man nature. We have fallen off the 
other side. “No work and all play” has 
become the popular road. 

The children will be the last to object 
to this. Alongside the colorful creations 
of the plastic toy makers, an old- 
fashioned broom or rake looks quite 
drab. The adventure of the comic books 
and movie screens makes a tedious task 
out of painting the porch or baking a 
cake. The many games and gadgets 
make work seem a humdrum affair. 

Much has been written and said 


ALL PLAY au NO WORK 


You may make a hit with your child by not letting him work. But are you helping him? 


about the value of work for the emotion- 
ally ill, the handicapped, the aged, the 
downtrodden, the delinquent. The sick 
can gain an incentive to health. The 
handicapped can gain an acceptance 
of their own limitations. The aged 
can regain a sense of belonging, of be- 
ing part of life. The downtrodden can 
gain self-esteem. The delinquent can 
gain a sense of responsibility. For all 
of these, work takes on a special sig- 
nificance. Their labor does not just 
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accomplish something which can be 
sold for money; it accomplishes some- 
thing within themselves which money 
cannot buy. 

With all this interest in the value of 
work in the lives of the infirm, the in- 
secure, the irresponsible, it seems rea- 
sonable to dare to ask, “Might not work 
have some value in the lives of chil- 
dren?” 

The newborn infant has many needs, 
all of which are cared for by his parents. 
As the child continues to receive this 
care he is playing a purely passive, 
receptive role. In his first months of 
life his complete helplessness forces 
him into this total denendence. With 
the development of his own powers, 
however, he acquires a new need. He 
desires to be an active member of that 
first small social group, his own family. 
To be passive, to be cared for, proved 
to him that he was accepted by this 
family. To be active, to take a real 
part in family life, proves to him that 
he belongs to this family. To belong 
to a group is much more reassuring and 
satisfying than to be accepted by a 
group. 

This sense of “belonging” comes from 
doing things for mother and dad or big 
brother and sister. In the beginning, 
the little tasks a child does may only 
increase his parents’ work. The “help- 
ing hands” of a two-year-old do little 
to lessen adult burdens. As two-year- 
old Jane thelps clean off the table, 
mother must spend more time in super- 
vising her, in choosing which dishes she 


may carry (the oldest or the unbreak- 
able ones) than mother would spend in 
clearing the table alone. As two-year- 
old Jim helps father picking up the 
trash in the yard, he requires more of 
father’s attention than the yard does. 
At this age they can be considered more 
of a handicap than a real help. 
Impatient parents are not willing to 
spend the time to show their children 
how to work. Neglectful parents are 
not willing to spend the effort to teach 
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their children the value of work. Over. 
protective parents are not willing to q. 
low their children the freedom to ¢&. 
velop their own responsibility through 
work. Anxious, competitive parents are 
eager to train their children in tho 
traits which are socially important such 
as cleanliness, politeness, athletic ability. 
intellectual achievement. Work is no 
included. 

Many parents want their children to 
learn all the social graces for the pur. 
pose of getting ahead, not for the pur. 
pose of getting along. They want to 
teach their children how to use their 
minds and their talents in surpassing 
others, which sometimes comes near 
to suppressing others. They want to 
teach their children to enjoy the good 
things in life without teaching them how 
to earn them. One great lesson goes 
untaught and so unlearned. They fail 
to impress their children with the fact 
that the surest way to get ahead is to 
work, that using one’s mind to improve 
oneself and to help others is work, that 
one of the greatest goods to enjoy in 
life is work. 

A child must have the opportunity 
to learn before he can learn. So he 
must have the opportunity to learn to 
work. The lessons should begin early. 
As he learns to talk, the child is taught 
politeness. As he learns to walk, he 
is taught that there are places he must 
not go. As he learns to do things, he 
should learn to work. 

His first tasks, under careful parental 
guidance, make the child aware of his 


closeness in the family group. Although 
dad may not enjoy having to pick up 
after Jimmy, after Jimmy has already 
picked up the trash in the yard, dad 
may renew his pleasant disposition by 
watching the glow of self-satisfaction on 
Jimmy’s face as he stumbles and falls 
around the yard “helping daddy.” Al- 





though mother may find it trying to 
catch up on the rest of her work after 
taking the time to help Jane help her 
with the dishes, she can take consola- 
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tion in the fact that she is performing 
one of her noblest functions as a mother, 
that is, instructing her child in re- 
sponsibility. When father comes home, 
Jane’s enthusiastic account of her own 
day’s work will renew in her mother 
the thrill of being a mother. 

Before long those tiny helping hands 
are actually doing little helpful tasks. 
A three-year-old can save mother hun- 
dreds of steps in a day by bringing her 
things or putting them away. That 





If you rake 

the lawn, I'll 
give you a dime 
for a popsicle 


Sorry, dad, 
I have to play a 
ball game 





same toddler can get the paper for 
father in the evening or bring him his 
slippers. These jobs are helpful. Mother 
and father can really appreciate them. 

As the child gradually learns that he 
is making a real contribution to this 
little world in which he lives, his own 
self-esteem blossoms forth. He not only 
has value as proved by what he receives 
from others, he has value as proved by 
what he can give to others of himself 
and his little labors. 


From his work around home, a child 
can learn the lesson of responsibility. 
His first tasks are managed so closely 
by parents that they take the responsi- 
bility for them. If the two-year-old girl 
breaks a dish, she isn’t scolded. If the 
two-year-old boy misses more trash in 
the yard than he picks up, he isn’t 
criticized. Later on, at four or five. 
the child should be held accountable 
for the performance of small tasks. If 
the table is not properly cleared of 
after lunch, a five-year-old can be sent 
back to complete the job. If the trash 
in the yard is not picked up completely, 
a five-year-old can be sent back to 
pick up what he missed. 

Older children can be held account- 
able for work over a longer period of 
time. The seven-year-old can clean up 
the basement every Saturday. The 
eight-year-old can vacuum the house 
twice a week. The ten-year-old can 
dry the dishes every evening. The 
twelve-year-old can care for the lawn 
during the summer. These chores in- 
volve responsibility not just for the mo- 
ment, not just for this individual task, 
but responsibility extended in time. 
Responsibility for life is an easy step 
away. 

Each year brings additional household 
inventions off the assembly line. Each 
takes another child’s job off the house- 
hold bulletin board. Automatic wash- 
ers and dryers have eliminated the 
child’s work in filling and emptying 
tubs, in hanging out clothes. Power 
mowers have complicated grass cutting 
beyond the child’s capacity. Electric 
mixers and beaters and blenders make 
tots less useful around kitchens and 
make kitchens more dangerous for tots. 
_Automatic dishwashers take the drudg- 
ery out of dishes and also take the 
training out of an old reliable task. 
Automatic disposals have also disposed 
of the child’s job of emptying the 
garbage. 

If a home has so many conveniences 
that there is nothing left for children to 
do, then it suffers from a great incon- 
venience. Parents who are honestly 
interested in teaching their children the 
value of work must be inventive enough 
to outdo the inventors. They can still 
find practical duties for their children. 
There remains the silver to be polished, 
the beds to be made, the snow to be 
shoveled, the basement to be cleaned. 
If the child is to learn the reality of 
work, then the work must have a real 
significance, a real purpose, and not be 
just a farce to keep a child out of mis- 
chief or give him “something to do.” 

Some parents feel guilty over asking 
their children to work; and they re- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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THE 
MODEST 
IMMORTAL 


BY ROBERT RIGBY 


France’s Daniel-Rops 
1s arenowned historian, 
novelist,and poet 

with a crushing work 


load. Y et he finds time 


to help alittle girl 


JACQUES LOWE 








by a lady in France named Fran- 

coise Sagan who wrote a sensa- 
tional novel, Bonjour Tristesse, might 
suggest to the casual observer that 
French literary life revolves around her. 
But there is another French writer whose 
thought, output, and sales leave the 
young lady trailing reams behind. Over 
the past thirty-five years Henry Petiot, 
known to the world as Daniel-Rops, 
has written more books (eighty) than 
he can recall and is high in the ranks 
of the most influential Catholic writers 
of our day. His best-known book, Jesus 
and His Times, made publishing history 
when it was translated into fifteen 
Janguages and recorded well over two 
million sales, an extraordinary number 
for a nonfiction work. In France it is 
the No. 1 postwar best-seller. 

Daniel-Rops, the man, remains some- 
thing of a mystery to people outside 
France. Notably modest about his 
achievements, retiring by nature, he 
shuns personal publicity, is little given 
to talking about his private life. The 
net result is that many readers picture 
him as some sort of cloistered scholar 
or ivory-tower sage, his eyes and 
thoughts riveted on the past. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

An astonishing diversity marks 
Daniel-Rops’ production—novels as 
well as religious histories, biographies, 
short stories, translations, children’s 
books, volumes of poetry and essays. 
This enviable accumulation, however, 
will probably be dwarfed when he com- 
pletes a work destined to be one of the 
great historical achievements of the 
century: a nine-volume, 6,000-page His- 
tory of the Church. 

Everyone who comes in contact with 
Daniel-Rops asks the same question: 
how does he manage to produce such 
a steady stream of books and articles? 

To listen to the author himself ex- 
plain it, there is nothing very ex- 
traordinary about his tremendous 
literary output. “The only secret—if 
secret there is—is regularity,” he says. 
“For more than thirty-five years I’ve 
trained myself to write every day. I 
subscribe to the Latin maxim, Nulla 
dies sine linea—not a day without some 
lines written. Actually, writing has 
become a need for me, and it goes very 
fast.” 

Daniel-Rops’ method is a fascinating 
Study in self-discipline. Six days out 
of seven, year in and year out, there 
is no variation in the strict morning 
schedule followed with rare dedication 
by this frail, thin-featured Frenchman 
with an austere expressiofi and heavy- 
lidded eyes. Rising punctually at seven 
o'clock, he breakfasts alone and then 
goes immediately into the study of 


T« international acclaim enjoyed 


his spacious, sixth-floor apartment in 
Neuilly, a suburb of Paris. 

He sits down at an antique writing 
table, wraps his feet in an old-fashioned, 
fleece-lined foot-rug, and for a few 
minutes stares vacantly out the window. 
Deep in thought, he is meditating the 
morning’s work, which for him means 
forcing his mind to leap back in time. 
Then he takes up a cheap, steel-nibbed 
pen and begins to write in violet ink 
on sheets of thin, pale-green paper. He 
writes steadily, confidently, rarely paus- 
ing for an elusive word. 

Five hours later, precisely at one 
o’clock, he stops; another morning’s 
work is over. On the desk are seven 
pages of his monumental History of the 
Church. 

Once his morning writing session is 
over, Daniel-Rops plunges into a tightly 
scheduled round of editorial jobs. He 
not only edits Ecclesia, a popular Cath- 
olic monthly digest, but also Présences, 
an influential magazine for French in- 
tellectuals. He directs four book col- 
lections, supervises the preparation of 
the giant (148 volumes) Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. He still finds time to lecture about 
twice a month, write two or three news- 
paper or magazine articles weekly, take 
an active part in the sessions of the 
French Academy, and answer a cor- 
respondence averaging more than a 
hundred letters a week. 

Much of his mail comes from people 
asking spiritual advice. Typically, 
Daniel-Rops answers the majority of 
these letters himself—and in his own 
hand. But this is only one aspect of 
the man’s kindness and generosity to 
those who approach him. Says one good 
friend: “I know of no one who bears a 
heavier work-load than Daniel-Rops, 
though his health has always been deli- 
cate. He’s alwavs willing to interrupt 
whatever he’s doing to help a friend, 
to counsel a young writer of talent, or 
find him a job.” 

Whenever possible, Daniel-Rops winds 
up his editorial work in time to be back 
at his apartment in the early evening 
for his last important appointment of 
the day: hearing a twelve-year-old girl 
recite her school lessons. Daniel-Rops 
and his wife, Madeleine, who have been 
married since 1924, have no children of 
their own, but the author dotes on his 
eight godchildren. One of them, Chris- 
tine, the daughter of his secretary, lives 
with her mother in the Daniel-Rops’ 
apartment. And it was for Christine 





A free-lance journalist, ROBERT RIGBY reg- 
ularly reports on the European scene for 
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(“the joy of my home”) and his other 
godchildren that Daniel-Rops wrote his 
three children’s books on Jesus and 
the Bible. 

Daniel-Rops’ evenings are no less 
taken up than his afternoons. As one 
of the “Forty Immortals” of the French 
Academy, he occupies a lofty position 
in the capital’s cultural life and attends 
many theater first-nights, gala per- 
formances at the Opera, and receptions. 
He and his wife also entertain fre- 
quently. When there is a free evening, 
he likes to spend it at home listening to 
music (preference: Vivaldi and Monte- 
verdi) and reading. Here again, though. 
his generosity is such that he is likely 
to spend more time reading the manu- 
scripts of aspiring writers than in pre- 
paring the background for his own 
books. 

Sales figures alone fail to convey the 
spiritual impact that this Frenchman’s 
books have on readers of all stations. 
Pope Pius XII, for example, was so 
moved after reading Jesus and His 
Times that he wrote the author a warm 
personal note naming him a Com- 
mander in the Order of Saint Gregory 
the Great. Other readers have written 
to Daniel-Rops to say that his books 
have resolved spiritual crises for them. 
When the author was elected a member 
of the French Academy in 1956, the 
country’s highest honor for a man of 
letters, hundreds of admirers outside 
France subscribed to a fund for the 
purchase of his academician’s sword. 
the traditional symbol of his new honor. 

What, basically, can be said to ac- 
count for the phenomenal success of 
his religious histories, which are 
popular among Protestants and Cath- 
olics alike? Undoubtedly one factor is 
the material insecurity of the world 
today, the threat of global war. Chris- 
tians hunger for spiritual solace, for 
a means of deepening their faith—and 
find it in reading Daniel-Rops’ sacred 
histories. 


| THERE is another vast body of 


readers attracted by his _ books. 
There are the people who, while re- 
maining nominally Christian, have lost 
their faith and no longer practice it, 
yet feel the absence of it in their lives. 
Of these Daniel-Rops once wrote: “Hu- 
manity is so constituted that there are 
many readers who would never open 
the Bible. . . . They are willing, how- 
ever, to follow a commentary of it in 
a novel or book of history. And it is 
by this means that a great part of the 
de-Christianized public discovers some 
elements of theology.” 

If Daniel-Rops has been able to make 
sacred history accessible to everyone, 
it is largely because of his rare com- 
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bination of gifts—those of the historian, 
novelist, and poet. 

By intellectual training, he is pri- 
marily the historian; for twenty-three 
years he taught the subject in French 
lycées (it was owing to a wish to keep 
his literary identity separate from his 
academic career that he chose a pen- 
name, taken from an autobiographical 
character in an early, unpublished short 
story). He therefore has the profes- 
sional historian’s technique, plus his 
own prodigious grasp of the field. 

As a novelist (he has filled a dozen 
books with sharply etched characters 
and vivid scenes), he is able to recreate 
the characters and atmosphere of the 
story of Christianity. Lastly, as a poet 
of insight, he has the gift for communi- 
cating the Spirit as a basic reality, as a 
living existence through the centuries. 

In planning his books, Daniel-Rops 
divides the work into two parts: re- 
search and composition. Each takes 
about the same length of time. After 
documenting himself exhaustively on 
the period about which he is to write, 
he draws up a skeleton-plan and estab- 
lishes a file, under a key word, for each 
chapter. When all his notes and refer- 
ences are in order, so that he won’t be 
slowed down en route, he begins the 
writing, which, as he says, “goes very 
fast.” 


i ie explanation is oversimplified; it 
doesn’t account for the short time 
that it takes Daniel-Rops to do his re- 
search. For his volume on the Church 
in the Middle Ages he was able, with- 
out assistance, to wade through a 
voluminous documentation in only a 
year’s time—a feat even more remark- 
able than writing the 1,400 pages of 
manuscript in an equal length of time. 

“I’m aided a great deal in my re- 
search,” he admits, “by the fact that 
I've been a history professor and have 
developed a technique that saves me 
time. While doing my documentation, 
I know how to go straight to the funda- 
mental books, without wasting days in 
useless hunting around.” 

In a sense, Daniel-Rops has been pre- 
paring himself for a career as a writer 
of religious histories from an early 
age. Both his self-discipline as a writer 
and his deep knowledge of history date 
from his boyhood. 

The son of an army artillery officer, 
Daniel-Rops was born in 1901 in Epinal, 
a garrison town in eastern France. The 
family moved soon afterward to 
Grenoble, major city of the French 
Alps, where he spent his entire youth. 
A shy, introspective boy, he grew up 
with a deep fondness for the mountains, 
often taking long, solitary climbs on 
the heights above the city. In his 
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knapsack there was always a book to 
read during the halts. His favorite: 
a well-thumbed copy of Pascal’s 
Pensées, a work which has exerted a 
profound spiritual influence on him. 

Literature, as well as philosophy, in- 
terested him at an early age. By the 
time he was fourteen, he had already 
written a first novel (set in ancient 
Nineveh), followed by short stories, 
essays, and poems. 

A brilliant student, he gave early 
promise of an unusual academic career. 
At the University of Grenoble he ma- 
jored simultaneously in no less than 
three fields—law, history, and geography 
—and won his licence (roughly equiv- 
alent to a master’s degree) in each. In 
1921 he moved on to the University 
of Lyons, where he earned a history 
agrégation (the French Ph.D.) a bare 
eight months later. 

The first book signed Daniel-Rops, 
a volume of essays entitled Notre In- 
quiétude (Our Anxiety), appeared in 
1926. It was a penetrating examination 
of the postwar generation’s disillusion- 
ment, which the author himself shared. 


i ~ 





LALLA 


e You’ve reached middle age 
when all you exercise is caution. 
—Industrial Press Service 





Although born and raised a Catholic, 
he had abandoned his faith, unable to 
reconcile his intellectual doubts with 
the teaching of the Church. 

Daniel-Rops’ own inquiétude was to 
last until 1934 and the publication of 
his second novel, Mort, Ou Est Ta 
Victoire? (Death, Where is Thy Vic- 
tory?). The story of a woman who 
passes through suffering from doubt to 
belief, from anxiety to serenity, it 
scored both a popular and critical suc- 
cess and indicated that the author had 
recovered his own faith in God. 

One outcome of Daniel Rops’ return 
to the Church was a redoubling of his 
activity as a journalist—as a Catholic 
journalist this time, in full possession 
of his faith. Though shouldering a 
full-time teaching load, he contributed 
to an increasing number of magazines 
and newspapers, attacking social in- 
justices and the mounting tide of anti- 
Semitism and totalitarianism. 

On the side he was also delving 
deeper into Biblical history. Several 
lecture tours to the Near East gave him 
the opportunity to study the origins 
of Christian civilization at first hand. 
But it was not until 1941, at one of 
the blackest periods of the war for 
German-occupied France, that he de- 
cided to write the first of what would 





be a long series of religious histories, 

-The circumstances were unusual. One 
morning a friend telephoned Daniel. 
Rops to say that a publisher would like 
him to write a history on the basis of 
some Biblical lectures he had givep 
earlier in Paris. Daniel-Rops accepted 
immediately—on condition that his 
book could treat the history of the 
people of Israel and their mission on 
earth. The reason for his insistence: 
earlier the same morning German occv- 
pation authorities in Paris had ordered 
all Jews to wear the yellow star of 
David on their coats henceforth. Daniel. 
Rops, long an outspoken foe of anti- 
Semitism, was indignant and leaped at 
the chance to voice his personal pro- 
test by means of a book. 

The People of the Bible appeared in 
July, 1943. Eighteen days later, the 
Gestapo swooped down on the pub- 
lisher’s printing plant, broke the plates 
for the book, and burned every copy in 
sight. From the copies that had already 
been sold, however, the book was reset 
and published anew after the Liberation. 

This book was no sooner finished 
than the author felt compelled to write 
a sequel. The story of the people of 
Israel merged inevitably with that of 
Christ, “the Messias whose long-prom- 
ised coming had swelled the pride of 
Israel down through two thousand 
years.” Daniel-Rops began his most 
famous work, Jesus and His Times. 

Once again, as soon as this book 
was completed, Daniel-Rops came to 
a similar conclusion: the story of Christ 
is inseparable from the history of the 
Church, which has carried forth His 
message in the world. To complete the 
story of Christianity, the author decided 
to write his History of the Church. 


b <n. fifteen years after he set him- 
self this task, he is still at work, 
pushing it steadily forward to com- 
pletion with his seven pages writ- 
ten each morning. Even on vacation 
he works on it. At his country estate 
overlooking the Lake of Bourget in the 
French Alps, there is a small cottage 
at the foot of a long, terraced garden 
leading down from the main house. 
Every morning Daniel-Rops goes to the 
cottage and, in a room lined with 15,000 
books, he writes a bit more. 

Seven of the nine volumes of the his- 
tory have now been published. At his 
present rate Daniel-Rops will complete 
the work in the next three years. And 
what then? He prefers not to say. “A 
writer does not always write what he 
wishes,” Daniel-Rops says. “There is 
a force that intercedes for him and 
traces his path en route. For these of 
us who believe, this force has a name, 
which is Providence.” 
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Who are the 


JEHOV AIS 
WEEMBSSEN? 


They may approach you on the 
street or call at your home. You 


should know what they believe 


BY WILLIAM J. WHALEN 


AD CATHOLICS of the world multi- 

plied as fast as the ranks of Je- 

hovah’s Witnesses in the past twenty 
years, we would find no more than a 
handful of non-Catholics left. From 
71,000 Witnesses in 1939 to more than 
800,000 today, the aggressive, Brooklyn- 
based cult has earned the title of the 
world’s fastest growing religion. 

Most of this spectacular growth has 
been reported since the death, in 1942, 
of the cantankerous and aloof “Judge” 
J. F. Rutherford. His succession by 
Nathan Knorr, the Watchtower’s busi- 
ness manager, inaugurated a face-lifting 
and public-relations program which is 
paying dividends in converts. 

No longer do the door-to-door 


evangelists tote a portable phonograph 
and a collection of Rutherford’s sermon- 





Witnesses see baptism 


ette records. A thorough training in 
speech, apologetics, and salesmanship 
enables the experienced Witness to de- 
liver his own Bible talks. 

The infuriating, one-foot-in-the-door 
approach has been abandoned. An indi- 
cation of disinterest by the householder 
no longer touches off a torrent of abuse 
and threats of Jehovah’s vengeance. 
Today’s “new look” Witness smiles, pets 
the dog, speaks softly, and accepts re- 
buttals and door slams with some degree 
of graciousness. Don’t worry. He or a 
fellow Witness will be around your 
neighborhood again next year. 

Anyone who shows interest in the 
cult’s message of impending doom for 
this old, wicked world. will be urged to 
buy a magazine or a copy of Let God 
Be True, a 320-page exposition of their 


as a symbol of consecration to God 
















RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


curious theology. It sells for fifty cents. 
More than ten million copies were 
printed for the first edition in 1946, 
and since then almost seventeen million 
have been distributed. 

Each Witness tries to devote at least 
sixty hours a month to proselytizing, 
selling Watchtower or Awake! on street 
corners, or studying the Bible. Many 
“publishers,” devoting only enough 
hours to secular employment to support 
themselves, spend every spare minute 
warning others of the imminent battle 
of Armageddon. An elite class of full- 
time pioneers directs the work of local 
congregations and seems to be fulfilling 
the role of the clergy in the sect. 

The molders of Witness strategy 
know how to manipulate mankind's 
natural feelings and fears. Who has not 
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Will this religion become a major force in America? If it does, what then? 


thought of the destructive force of 
A-bombs and H-bombs, ballistic mis- 
siles, overpopulation scares, corruption 
in high office, TV quiz riggings, influ- 
ence peddling, the spread of pornog- 
raphy, and natural disasters without at 
least a fleeting temptation to despair? 
The problems of the world seem so com- 
plex and the evil so pervasive that many 
souls are ready to’ throw up their hands 
in discouragement and resignation. 

This is precisely what Jehovah’s 
Witnesses have done. They have re- 
signed from the world. Its problems, 
wars, and politics no longer concern 
them; they claim to be citizens of 
a far better society, Jehovah’s New 
World theocracy. 

Witness writers and speakers tell us 
over and over that the old world is dead 
and the New World has taken its place. 
Before long, Christ Jesus will lead the 
forces of Jehovah against Satan and his 
worldly cohorts in the battle of Arma- 
geddon. When the dust of this greatest 
battle in history finally settles, the 
wicked will have disappeared into 
nothingness along with death, sickness, 
and evil. 


HEY BELIEVE all worldly governments 

—democratic, Communistic, fascist 

—usurp the power of Jehovah’s 
theocracy and have become, one and all, 
simply tools of Satan. The Witnesses 
refuse to serve these governments. Their 
self-imposed neutrality explains why 
Witnesses refuse to enter the armed 
forces, salute the flag, vote, or hold 
political office. They claim the same 
rights accorded any alien in a foreign 
nation. 

Failing to understand this basic posi- 
tion, some people think the Witnesses 
are pacifists like the Quakers and Men- 
nonites. On the contrary, the Witnesses 
worship a vengeful God who plans the 
bloodiest war in history: Armageddon. 
They would gladly take up arms for 
Jehovah in the forthcoming struggle 
and seem to savor realistic descriptions 
of the fate of the wicked who are slain 
for allying with Satan’s armies. Wit- 
nesses hold no scruples against shedding 
blood in such a war but refuse to be- 
come involved in the petty squabbles 
of Satan’s nations. 

For legal reasons, during World War 
II they claimed exemption from the 
draft on the basis that all Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are ordained ministers of the 
gospel. Most courts disagreed and 
denied deferments to part-time Witness- 
preachers who held regular jobs. More 
than 4,000 Witnesses were sentenced 
to penitentiary terms for disregarding 
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draft-board induction notices. Canada 
and Australia banned all Witness activi- 
ties during the war. 

To trace the development of Witness 
theology, we must go back to 1872 
when a_ twenty-year-old Pittsburgh 
haberdasher, Charles Taze Russell, 
wandered into an Adventist meeting and 
discovered the doctrine of the immi- 
nent Second Coming. To this doctrine 
Russell coupled a denial of the existence 
of hell. To explain the frequent Biblical 
references to hell, Russell declared that 
sheol should be interpreted to mean the 
grave. Man is not immortal nor does 
he possess a soul. Man is a soul, and 
when he dies he enters a sort of “soul 
sleep” rather than heaven, hell, or 
purgatory. What Adam lost for man- 
kind at the Fall was life everlasting, 
said Russell. 

He began teaching small Bible classes 
around the Pittsburgh area and soon 
broke with Adventism. He called a 
meeting of the Protestant ministers in 
the vicinity and presented his novel 
interpretations of Scripture, and he 
seemed genuinely surprised when they 
remained unconvinced. This angered 
the new prophet, and he turned against 
all religion, Protestant and Catholic, as 
a racket and a snare. 

As his movement gained momentum, 
Russell toured the nation and Europe, 
founded the original Watchtower maga- 
zine and legal corporations, and devised 
a photo-drama of creation which em- 
ployed lantern slides and_ records. 
“Pastor” Russell pinpointed the Second 
Coming in 1914 and for more than 
forty years prepared his flock for the 
event. 

To his dismay, 1914 came and went. 
Most of the pastor’s followers, however, 
persevered through the shabby divorce 
actions by Mrs. Russell and showed no 
concern when the pastor juggled his 
property holdings among his several 
corporations to avoid alimony pay- 
ments. A hard core swallowed his $60- 
a-bushel Miracle Wheat, his phony 
cancer cure, and his wonderful Milleniel 
Bean. With such loyalty, they would 
not desert him just because he mis- 
called the Second Coming. 

Pastor Russell recalculated the dates 
of his prophecy and took a second look 
at some proof texts. He discovered that 
the Second Coming had actually taken 
place in 1914 but that, contrary to 





WILLIAM J. WHALEN, author of Christian- 
ity and American Freemasonry and Sepo- 
roted Brethren, is assistant professor of 
English at Purdue University. 


everyone’s expectation, it was an jp. 
visible event. Christ and Satan had 
battled in the heavens, and now Christ 
was enthroned. Satan was thrown out of 
heaven and was forced to do his mis- 
chief in the vicinity of the earth. This, 
he declared, explains World War I and 
all the troubles which have beset the 
planet since then. Soon after announc- 
ing this news, Russell passed away on 
a Pullman car while returning from a 
preaching tour of California. 

The Watchtower’s legal adviser, J. F, 
Rutherford, took over the operations in 
1917. A small-town, Missouri lawyer, 
Rutherford had taken his time as acting 
judge in the absence of the elected judge 
and thereafter appropriated the title 
in recognition of his four days on the 
bench. Admittedly, with wing collar, 
string tie, and cane, he looked more like 
a judge than most judges. 


UTHERFORD set out to consolidate 

his position as president of the so- 

ciety by outfoxing the majority of 
the board of directors in a neat legal 
maneuver. He _ jettisoned some of 
Russell’s pet theories, such as the Great 
Pyramid system whereby the pastor 
claimed to be able to foretell history 
by measuring the rooms of the Egyptian 
pyramids. Russell’s books were discon- 
tinued, and the Judge’s own voluminous, 
scripture-laden writings began to roll oT 
the cult’s printing presses. 

For tweniy-five years the judge 
turned out books and _ pamphlets, 
brooded, and avoided the personal ap- 
pearances in pulpit and platform that 
his predecessor enjoyed. He spinkled 
relevant and irrelevant Bible passages 
on every page of the luridly illustrated 
tracts. In 1931, he announced a new 
name for the cult: Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Before this they were known as Mil- 


leniel Dawnists, Russellites, Inter- 
national Bible Students, Watchtower 
people, etc. 


Though he coined the watchword 
“Millions Now Living Will Never Die,” 
the judge himself died in 1942. He 
spent the last years of his life in a 
mansion near San Diego, California, 
which the cult had purchased for occu- 
pancy by Noah, Abraham, Abel, and 
other prophets and princes who were 


expected to return to earth before 
Armageddon. 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are _ funda- 


mentalist unitarians. They constantly 
ridicule the doctrine of the Trinity and 
flatly deny the divinity of Christ. Refer- 
ences in Scripture to the Holy Spirit 
are taken to mean merely the power 
of Jehovah. 
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They believe that Jehovah God 
(their favorite title for the deity) 
created a spirit-son Christ Jesus, who, 
before becoming man, was also known 
as Michael the Archangel. This spirit- 
son, not God but more like a favorite 
angel, took on human flesh as a perfect 
man and died as a ransom for man- 
kind, which had fallen in Adam and 
incurred the penalty of death. 

After his death on a torture stake 
(not a cross, the Witnesses insist), 
Christ was raised to a new spirit exist- 
ence by Jehovah. Together with 144,000 
selected men who have merited heaven, 
Christ Jesus will govern the earth from 
his heavenly throne as a sort of execu- 
tive director under Jehovah. 

His invisible Second Coming in 1914 
also heralded the great battle between 
good and evil. Scripture tells the Wit- 
nesses that this battle will positively 
begin during the lifetime of those living 
in 1914. Most Witnesses expect Arma- 
geddon between 1970 and 1979. 

For many decades, the Witnesses 
concentrated on finding the remaining 
living members of the 144,000 remnant 
who will govern the new world from 
heaven. In 1925, Rutherford instructed 
them to enlarge their efforts to gather 
a many as possible of the “other 
sheep.” These latter are thought to be 
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men of good will who will join the New 
World society and thereby survive 
Armageddon unscathed. 

According to their eschatology, the 
Witnesses will not actually fight at 
Armageddon but will observe the battle- 
field at a safe distance. They will see 
the wicked and the religionists anni- 
hilated. Satan will be bound for a 
thousand years, and the millions now 
living who will never die (Jehovah’s 
Witnesses) will begin to repopulate a 
paradise on earth. 

Over the years, the righteous dead 
will be raised and given an opportunity 
to declare themselves for Jehovah. Un- 
like Armageddon’s survivors, they will 
not be allowed to marry and beget 
children. The wicked stay in_ their 
tombs, since they have earned no second 
chance. At the end of the millenium, 
Satan will be set free to tempt a few 
away from Jehovah; they and the 
seducer will finally be annihilated. 


will live forever. They will enjoy the 


eit tive tor of this earthly paradise 
prime of life 


and tend gardens, 


sing hymns, and play with the now 
friendly beasts of the jungle. For many 
people in the “out” group of a society 
which bestows its choicest rewards on 
those with more education, social status, 


nkee Stadium for the final 
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wealth, and ambition, this picture of 
an eternal Garden of Eden and a final 
comeuppance for those now on top has 
its appeal. 

In Brooklyn, the cult operates Bethel 
House, where 475 Witnesses live a semi- 
monastic life. Administrators, writers, 
linotypists, secretaries, and _ printing 
pressmen live and work according to a 
strict schedule. They get room, board, 
and fourteen dollars a month allowance, 
which is the same for Knorr as for the 
greenest receptionist. 

Their huge presses turn out 3,500,000 
copies of the Watchtower twice a month 
in fifty languages. The companion 
magazine, Awake!, goes to 2,750,000 
readers. These circulations, together 
with other signs, such as attendance at 
the Memorial Service, indicate the 
existence of a large body of perhaps 
several million “fellow travelers” in 
addition to the 800,000 full-fledged 
Witnesses. 

Witnesses are touchy about studies 
which show that the majority of the 
cultists come from the economically 
depressed classes. As a matter of fact. 
this was probably more true twenty 
years ago than today. Nevertheless, 
surveys show that only one Witness 
out of a hundred holds a college de- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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JOE CLARK—PIX 
Jane Wolford: ‘‘We must compete with others for the good opinion of the public” 


SPEAKING OUT 


“It is not a sin against humility to use publicity intelligently to tell 
the achievements of Catholic organizations.’’ From this initial con- 
viction, Mrs. O. Eugene Wolford Jr. carries on a public relations 
program for the Detroit Council of Catholic Women that not only in- 
forms the public but educates the members on the group’s doings. 
In a field where amateurs usually stumble over themselves, Jane 
Wolford’s program of tactics plus tact is an editor’s delight. She 
gets the real news—such as a reception for visiting Mexican stu- 
dents—to news offices on time and forgets the notices of tea 
parties. A graduate of Marygrove College, Mrs. Wolford has seven 


children. “Fortunately, | can do most of this job at home.” 


THE SIGN’S 
People of the Month 








Alvin T. Clinkscales, a former Harlem Globe Trotter, is known at 
Notre Dame High School, Bridgeport, Conn., for his superior basket- 
ball coaching and science instruction. But an avocation is perhaps 
even more indicative of his character: he spends many evenings look- 
ing for Negro foster and adoptive homes for homeless babies. Clink- 
scales was once a homeless ward himself. He grew to be a fine 
athlete with an inquiring mind. At the University of Bridgeport, he 
became a convert, later led a fellow Globe Trotter into the Church. 


As the first Negro coach of a high school varsity team in Connecticut, 


he has “a strong desire to set a standard no one can criticize.’’ Says 


the school superintendent, “Al is a wonderful example for youth.”’ 


SHOOTING HIGH 


Alvin T. Clinkscales: ‘‘Lack of experience can be offset by a team’s desire to win’’ 





ED LETTAU 
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TELEVISION and RADIO 


By John P. Shanley 








Apparently calm, showman Ed Sullivan suffers effects of TV pressure 


Although Edward Vincent Sullivan has been de- 
scribed as “the unsmiling Irishman” and “the great 
stone face,” television and his other activities have 
brought him rich and pleasing rewards, indeed. 

After almost a dozen years on the air, the Sunday 
night variety show of which he is the host, producer, 
and factotum continues to win the favor of large 
audiences and the support of solvent sponsors. 

Under the terms of a twenty-year contract that 
he signed with the CBS network five years ago, his 
gross income from the program is $4,000 a week. 
In two years the network will pay him $100,- 
000 a year, for which he will be required to produce 
nothing. The pact stipulates that he will not create 
entertainment for a rival network. 

Television also has made Ed Sullivan an interna- 
tional celebrity. His shows are seen by millions 
each week. He is a resident of a hotel suite on New 
York’s fashionable Park Avenue and the owner of a 
New England dairy firm. 

Last year, he organized his own firm, Sylvan Pro- 
ductions, which is planning to create several new 
television shows for next season. He writes or super- 
vises the preparation of two Broadway columns each 
week for the Daily News, a tabloid newspaper which 
he has worked for since 1932. 

At the age of fifty-eight, Sullivan is happily mar- 
ried and is a devoted father and grandfather. He 
also has won a reputation as a willing participant in 
many religious, civic, and cultural causes. He has 
received awards from the United States Army, B’nai 


B’rith, the Catholic War Veterans, and other groups 
for patriotic and charitable activities. Known among 
his associates as a foe of racial and religious prejudice, 
he won attention years ago for being one of the 
first producers to employ Negro talent on his shows. 

These achievements and distinctions would seem 
to indicate that he is a friend to the world—a benign 
and beloved American success story. But there is 
another side to his story. 

Deeply immersed in a frenetic business in which 
physical disorders sometimes are regarded as symbols 
of dedication to duty, Sullivan has suffered for years 
from a gnawing duodenal ulcer that has bedeviled 
his digestion and, at times, his temperament. He 
plans to undergo surgery for it in July, about a 
month after the twelfth anniversary of his television 
show. 

Under pressure, he has engaged in angry public 
disputes with other celebrities. He and Steve Allen 
clashed several times a few seasons ago over their 
rights to the services of certain stars and subject 
matter on their competing television shows. He got 
into the same kind of argument with Hedda Hopper, 
the Hollywood columnist, earlier this season. He 
has disagreed publicly with others, including Frank 
Sinatra and Walter Winchell. 

Although the issues at stake were trivial to the 
point of banality, the arguments received banner 
treatment on the front pages of many of the na 
tion’s less responsible newspapers. And Sullivan be- 
came widely known as a quarrelsome type. 
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No Tricks, Some Showman. public reac- 
tion to Sullivan also has been based, to a great ex- 
tent, on his manner as he appears on the TV screen. 

His talents as a performer are severely limited. 
Despite his long experience in front of the cameras, 
he continues to display the uneasiness of a victim of 
chronic stage fright. His impromptu remarks often 
become snarled in dangling participles, fractured 
verbs, and limping adjectives. His mannerisms are 
a mimic’s delight. Television critic John Crosby of 
the New York Herald Tribune once described Sulli- 
yan as being “totally innocent of any of the tricks 
of stage presence.” 

But he has one attribute that overshadows his im- 
perfections before the cameras. It was summed up 
by New York Times critic Jack Gould, “Although 
he may not be the original personality kid, Mr. Sul- 
livan continues to be quite a showman.” It is his i . 
instinctive flair for obtaining good acts and devising ais 
fresh ideas that has kept him near the top in a busi- 
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To Live in Peace. In his hotel suite he talked 
to me recently about his ulcer, which a few weeks 
previously had caused him to miss two of his pro- 
grams, and about his plans for surgery. “If I can get 
ten more years out of life—if God is willing—and I 
can live and get along with other people, it would 
be sensational,” he said. “Some of the things that 
have happened to me I don’t think would have hap- 
pened if I hadn’t been feeling awful. The Hedda 
Hopper thing, I don’t think it was right, but I 
wouldn’t have taken it so seriously if I was feeling 
better.” 

He was asked if his part in the verbal clash with 
Steve Allen also could be attributed to the state 
of his health at that time. His reply came quickly: 

“As far as Allen’s concerned I would have done 
the same thing if I had been feeling well enough to 
yups — go six rounds with Ray Robinson. Let me tell you 
ong || what happened. . . .” 
lice, He then told in detail the story of his argument 
the § with Allen, stopping twice to verify statements 
ows. | With his secretary. ge . : 
eem His program’s success, he believes, is attributal to Violinist Mischa Elman on Sullivan 
nign | obtaining talented guests and people in the news. The show in rare TV appearance 
e is f list of those who have appeared includes athletes, 
statesmen, and military heroes as well as some of the 
hich | biggest names in show business. 
bols He was careful to give credit to Marlo Lewis, the 
ears | program’s co-producer, Johnny Wray. the director, 
jiled § and Ray Bloch, musical director, for their part in 

He f the show’s success. He did not make a point of the 
it a § length of time they have been associated with him, 
ision § but this is significant, too. Lewis and Bloch have 
been with the show since it first went on the air. 
iblic § Wray joined them ten years ago. 

\Ilen 
ret | A Call For P , 7 

rject va or Frayers. Sullivan once said that 
- got he is guided by the maxim, “Work as if all depended 
yper, BOM self; pray as if all depended on God.” He talked 

He — ‘© me about prayer, recalling an incident, both in- 
rank § SPiring and amusing, that had occurred in Boston 
on November 19, 1950 (he insisted on making sure 
the & Of the date). This was his story: 











nner “We were doing a show from the Boston Opera 
na- § House. The day before we were to go on the air, 
. be: & | Went out to Framingham to a bazaar being held Japan’s talented Takarazuka Dancers in their U.S. debut 


at the motherhouse of the Marist nuns. They’re a 
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wonderful order of sisters who work among the 
lepers in the South Pacific. 

“When I was leaving, one of the nuns, Sister Mary 
Augustine, told me: “We’re known as the praying 


order. If ever anything happens and you feel in 
need of prayer, call us.’” Sullivan began to laugh 
as he recalled what followed. 

“At eleven o’clock that night I got word that a 
network strike was going to begin in an hour. Our 
program for the next night would have to be can- 
celed. I thought for awhile and then I called Sister 
Mary Augustine and told her what had happened. I 
asked her, ‘Do you work in the field of electronic 
communication?’ 

“She told me very matter-of-factly, “You can for- 
get about it. There will be no strike.’ At nine o’clock 
the next morning, I had a call from New York. The 
strike had been canceled. I called Sister Mary 
Augustine, but when I told her the news she just 
said, ‘Oh, we knew that, Ed.’” 

He shook his head and said: “It was uncanny. 
But that wasn’t the end of the story. We were re- 
hearsing for the program Sunday night. Victor 
Borge was playing the piano. Suddenly all the lights 
went out. There had been a power failure. It was 
6:30 and we got word that if we didn’t have power 
by 7:40, or twenty minutes before air time, we would 
not be able to go on. I called Sister Mary Augustine 
again. When she heard who it was she said: ‘I hope 
you're in trouble again so we can pray some more 
for you.’ I told her of our latest problem and she 
said, ‘Don’t worry about it.’ 

“At twenty-one minutes of eight, as we were ap- 
plying makeup by candlelight, the power returned 
and the show went on as scheduled. Of course, 
Sister Mary Augustine wasn’t a bit surprised. I'll 
never forget her and the other sisters there.” 

Sullivan’s recollections of his show’s visit to the 
Soviet Union last summer do not include any inci- 
dents quite as remarkable as the account of Sister 
Mary Augustine’s prayers. But he told me one story 
that contained an unusual manifestation of faith in 
God from an unexpected source. 

During Sullivan’s stay in Moscow, he had to make 
arrangements for the program with a Soviet official. 
Their relationship was amicable and when Mrs. 
Sullivan learned that the official’s daughter was seri- 
ously ill in a hospital, she sent flowers. 

The girl’s father expressed his gratitude to the 
Sullivans and, as they departed, said: “Edward, pray 
to God that my daughter will recover.” 

Just before my talk with Sullivan ended, his wife, 
a cheerful, attractive woman, entered the room. He 
introduced her, she chatted briefly and left. She is 
the former Sylvia Weinstein. They met in a New 
York night club and were married in West Orange, 
N.J., on April 28, 1930. Their daughter Elizabeth is 
married to Robert H. Precht, associate producer of 
the Sullivan show. They have three children. 


Personally, He’s Poised. Associates of Sul- 
livan will tell you that he has a volatile temperament 
but that he seems to become more mellow as the 
years go on. “I’ve seen him blow up.” one of his net- 
work colleagues told me, “but when he does it’s 
often in defense of an individual or a principle. 
“It’s a strange thing,” the same source continued, 
“but he’s different when he’s on television. People 
who have seen the show and then meet him for the 


first time expect him to be personally a little awk. 
ward. But they find that he’s poised and tactfy), 
They’re also surprised sometimes at the high degree 
of his intelligence. We all know that any succes 
or failure the show has is due to him.” 

Sullivan occasionally expresses regret that he did 
not go to college. But he sometimes adds a post. 
script to the effect that if he had gone he probably 
would have concentrated on sports instead of studies, 

His family moved from New York’s Harlem to 
Port Chester, a Westchester County suburb of the 
city, when he was a young boy. His father, Peter 
Arthur Sullivan, was a custom house employee. The 
seven Sullivan children included Ed’s twin brother 
Dan who died in infancy. 

At Port Chester High School, which Sullivan at- 
tended after graduating from St. Mary’s Parochial 
School, he won a total of twelve letters for baseball, 
basketball, football, and track. He worked as a 
caddy and still plays an excellent game of golf. His 
school grades were ordinary but he read constantly 
and remembered much of what he read. His first 
newspaper job, on the Port Chester Daily Item, 
brought him $10 a week as a sports writer. He 
covered sports later for newspapers in Hartford, 
Philadelphia, and New York. 

His emergence as a television star followed years 
of. experience as a master of ceremonies for the Daily 
News’ annual Harvest Moon Ball contest and for 
benefit shows. He also had his own radio program. 
The first time he appeared on TV he was not aware 
of it. He was presiding at a Harvest Moon competi- 
tion in Madison Square Garden for the twelfth 
successive year. He noticed cameras on the mezza- 
nine ledge but assumed they were for newsreels. 

He believes now that he was signed by CBS be- 
cause he looked so relaxed, not realizing he was on 


the air. His first TV contract called for a thirteen- 
week run on an average budget of $1,000 a week. f 


The first program’s budget was only about $500. One 
of his shows last year cost $340,000. The average 
now is more than $200,000. 


No More Presley. The performers on the first 


telecast—the series then was called Toast of the > 


Town—included the team of Martin and Lewis 
They received $200 for their work. Years later, 
Elvis Presley was paid $50,000 for three appearances 
on the program. The protests that followed Presley's 
participation disturbed Sullivan. He is not inclined 
to discuss the subject now, beyond saying that he does 
not expect to have Presley on again. 

In his job, Sullivan has flown more than 50,000 
miles a year since the TV series began. He has done 
the program from many locations, including the 
battleships Missouri and Iowa. His scheduled guests 
have included a trained bear who, during a dress 
rehearsal, saw his reflection in the glass window of 
the studio booth, thought he was being confronted 
by a rival, and became too violent to do his act. 
If you ask Ed Sullivan about it, he'll tell you. He'll 
give you the date and all the other details. 

In doing so, he will not be attempting to forestall 
difficult questions that he anticipates. He often leads 


the way into a discussion of controversies in which ¥ 


he has been involved. And, although he speaks 
earnestly about wanting to live a serene, amiable 
life, it is not likely to happen. Not to Ed Sullivan. 
Not even after that ulcer has stopped gnawing. 
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WE BELIEVE in, and practice. a re- 


vealed religion. It is our firm convic- 
tion that God has broken the silence 
of eternity repeatedly and in various 
ways to tell us of Himself and to make 
known His designs in our regard. At 
different points in history, ‘He has un- 
folded this revelation. It is important 
for us to realize, however, that God 
has spoken to us not only in history 
but through history. In revealing Him- 
self to the mind of man, God was not 
limited to the use of words and images. 
He is the Lord of the world and the 
Master of history and the Ruler of 
destinies. Therefore, He was able to 
make use of historical events, points in 
time and space, and the lives of men 
to speak to us of His manifold truth. 
Accordingly, such historical events 
and persons not only had: their immedi- 
ate and local values and meanings, but 
through the mysterious handling of God, 
they had further dimensions of mean- 
ing which reached out into the future, 
even to the end of time. In one way 
or another, however, they all looked for 
fulfillment and understanding to that 
central point in history when the Son 
of God suffered and died on the cross 
for our salvation. 
The Old Testament was not only 






history; it was prophecy. Yet, while 
the Old Testament has yielded place to 
the New, that does not mean that what 
we read in the Old Testament no longer 
has practical value for us Christians 
and might just as well be discarded or 
simply retained as a record of a special 
form of primitive religion. Rather, we 
who are in possession of the ultimate 
revelation can properly understand its 
meaning only if we understand. the 
language of symbol, type, and prophecy 
as employed in the Old Testament. 
For example, St. Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians, “Christ, our passover, has 
been sacrificed.” We _ penetrate his 
meaning only if we go back a thousand 
years and more before the time of 
Christ. God was about to lead His 
chosen people, “the people of God” as 
they called themselves, out of the 
bondage of Egypt into the Promised 
Land. On the eve of their departure, He 
commanded them to kill and eat a lamb 
which was a year old and without 
blemish. He instructed them to eat 
this supper standing and dressed as if 
for a journey. More important still, 
they were to sprinkle some of the 
blood upon the door-posts of their 
houses. This was the reason He gave 
for this action: “I will pass through. the 


The long road home 
leads from sin to grace, 
from time to eternity 


Tht 
LONG 

LONG 
ROAD 


BY ROBERT O’HARA, C.P. 


land of Egypt that night, and will kill 
every firstborn in the land of Egypt 
both man and beast . . . and the blood 
shall be unto you for a sign in the 
houses where you shall be: and I 
shall see the blood: and shall pass over 
you.” That was the first Pasch. That 
was the first Passover, for that is what 
the Hebrew word means. The first 
Pasch had meaning, for all those who 
celebrated it, but it was not only an 
event in history. The historical event 
was a type, a symbol, a prophecy which 
looked to the Crucified for fulfillment 
and explanation. 

The “people of God” began their 
journey out of Egypt, their Exodus. 
At the very outset, they were miracu- 
lously saved from capture by the 
Egyptians, when God permitted their 
passage through the Red Sea only to 
have the waters engulf their pursuers. 
That, too, was an event in history 
which meant life itself to the Jews who 
profited by it, but, in the wisdom of 
God, the event foretold and dramatized 
for all the future disciples of Christ 
their own passage through the Red Sea 
by way of Baptism. But Baptism it- 
self can be understood only in terms 
of our Pasch, Christ. 

It is a matter of history that “the 
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people of God” did not march straight- 
way into the Promised Land. On the 
contrary, they wandered for forty years 
through the deserts of the Sinai penin- 
sula. They were a generation who 
knew that they had no permanent home 
as yet, forbidden to become attached 
to where they were, commanded to 
be prepared to leave at a moment’s 
notice. That long, hazardous Exodus 
was an incident in the history of a 
people, but it was more than that. It 
was a type of our life in this world. 
We too are on the long, long road. 


ET us turn from history as proph- 
L ecy to history as fulfillment. We 
must focus our gaze upon the city of 
Jerusalem in the springtime of the year. 
On the morrow, Christ the Son of David 
will be crucified outside the walls of the 
city, as St. Paul states with significant 
emphasis. The final action in the long 
history of mystery began on the eve- 
ning before, when the Master and His 
disciples were gathered together in an 
Upper Room to celebrate the Pasch. 

In no sense was it an accidental or 
a striking coincidence that His death 
should occur when the Jewish nation 
in ancient ritual recalled the night 
when their ancestors had first slaugh- 
tered a lamb and painted their door- 
posts with its blood that the slaughtering 
angel might see and pass over. This 
perfect blending of time and action was 
due to the exquisite artistry of God. 
The blood of a lamb did indeed save 
them then from death in the darkness 
and anguish of Egypt, but in doing so 
it simply indicated a_ salvation of 
vaster import to be achieved with a 
much more finely wrought efficiency in 
the years to come. The hour of ful- 
fillment had struck, “his hour,” as St. 
John is pleased to call it. 

The Evangelist thus begins his ac- 
count of what took place in those mo- 
mentous three days between the death 
and the resurrection of Our Lord: “Be- 
fore the festival day of the Pasch, 
Jesus knowing that his hour was come, 
that he should pass out of this world to 
the Father, having loved his own who 
were in the world, he loved them unto 
the end.” Commenting upon these 
words, St. Augustine writes: “Behold 
the Pasch, behold the Passover. Whence 
and whither? From this world to the 
Father.” In other words, in the eternal 
mind of God, the Pasch meant, in its 
first dimension of meaning, the death 
and resurrection of His Divine Son. 

But the Pasch celebrated in prophecy 
involved the death of the Paschal Lamb. 
Accordingly, Christ’s Passover from this 
world to the Father involved the death 
of a Lamb, the spotless Lamb of God, 
who was Himself. This immolation took 
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place first in ritual and in anticipation 
on Holy Thursday night when, as St. 
Matthew tells us, “whilst they were at 
supper, Jesus took bread, and blessed 
and broke, and gave it to his disciples, 
and said: “Take and eat; this is my body.’ 
And taking a cup, he gave thanks and 
gave it to them, saying, ‘All of you 
drink of this; for this is my blood of 
the new covenant, which is being shed 
for many unto the forgiveness of sins.’ ” 
From that time until now and on to 
the end of the world, the Lamb of 
God has been offered to the Father in 
an unbloody sacrifice. But the bloody 
sacrifice was immolated on Calvary, 
“the still-point of the turning world,” 
when the Son of God spilled His blood 
on the altar of the world that the world 
might be clean again. It was there and 
then, as St. Paul said “that Christ our 
Pasch was sacrificed.” 


N ACCOMPLISHING His Passover from 

this world to the Father, our Lord 
did not go alone. We went with Him. 
We are the “people of God.” His 
Pasch was prophetic not in the same 
sense that the Jewish Pasch_ was. 
Theirs looked forward as type to arche- 
type. Christ’s Passover is prophetic in 
the way that a cause foretells the ef- 
fect which it produces. So, St. Augus- 
tine—explaining the words of St. John, 
“having loved his own who were in 
the world, he loved them to the end” 
—declares, “He is our end, we pass- 
over into Him.” His blood, which 
marks our brows as once before blood 
marked the doors of the Jews held 
captive in Egypt, now frees us from a 
slavery far more terrible, a slavery to 
sin and death. 

This is the true Passover, made pos- 
sible by Him “who has rescued us from 
the power of darkness and transferred 
us into the kingdom of his beloved Son, 
in whom we have our redemption, the 
remission of our sins,” as St. Paul states 
it. What took place in Christ the Head, 
the passage from death to life, gives us, 
His members, the hope that we too will 
pass from the death of sin to the life of 
grace, for together with Christ we con- 
stitute the “whole Christ,” to use the 
phrase of St. Augustine. 

There is yet another level of mean- 
ing to this mystery, the central mystery 
of our Faith. To be united completely 
with our Head who is now with the 
Father in Heaven, we must pass not 
merely from sin to grace but also from 
time to eternity. Just as the Jews spent 
forty years, the span of a generation, 
a lifetime, moving from place to place 
amid the heat and thirst, hunger and 
toil, weariness and frustration of the 
Exodus in the desert, so we, too, as St. 
Paul reminds us, have not here a per- 


manent city but seek the city that is to 
come. We have no true home in this 
world; our home is in eternity with 
God. 

What effect such displacement must 
have upon us is made real for us of 
today who are familiar with an up. 
rooting of peoples the like of which 
this cruel world has never witnessed be- 
fore. We of today who have seen 
refugees shuffling along the roads like 
a glacier of wretched humanity must 
surely know what it means to be radi- 
cally detached from this world with all 
its shoddy values. Whether we do so 
or not, we ought to know what it 
means to celebrate the Pasch dressed as 
if we were to begin a long, long journey. 
Such migratory peoples travel light. 
They throw away all that is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Such people are con- 
tent with what is enough for the 
present moment. The morrow must be 
rooted in God’s Providence. 

We accomplish this Exodus not just 
as solitary individuals. We are “the 
people of God.” We are one with each 
other and, together, one with Christ, 
who has gone before us whither we 
must someday come. We, as a group, 
are rejected by the world and, what 
is more, we are marked off from the 
world by the quality of our living, by 
the high wisdom of our believing, by the 
transcendent beauty of our final achiev- 
ing. As we go our way through time. 
we are exposed to the cycle of the 
seasons, feeling at times the rains of 
spring and the summer’s heat, the 
autumn’s waning and the winter’s bite. 
Nevertheless, no matter how great be 
our weariness and weakness, we can- 
not wholly fail. We are the people of 
God whose inner strength is in the 
Cross, which is “the tree of life, bear- 
ing twelve fruits, yielding its fruit ac- 
cording to the month, and the leaves 
for the healing of the nation.” 


N OUR Exodus from death to life, from 

time to eternity, lost in a desert 
“where no way or water is,” we must 
keep faith in the Crucified, we must 
keep constant our hope in Him, grow 
always in our love of Him while the 
long journey lasts. Someday we will 
have finished with this exodus and, one 
by one, will slip over the margin of the 
world and pass over into a place of 
light and peace and refreshment. 

Finally, some day hidden in the dark 
secrecy of God, this whole material 
universe, the whole City of Man with 
its tainted, tortured history will go up 
in the flame and smoke and terror of 
ten thousand times ten thousand hell- 
bombs. There and then, in the world’s 
death agony, a new creation will come 
to birth and God will be all in all. 
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WOMAN to WOMAN 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 


Remembering Things Past 


I have not seen the book for years, and I am sure it is no 
longer used as a textbook in high schools. But Myers Gen- 
eral History went with me through my junior year and in 
a way has been with me ever since. 

It was a book with a great many pages and a heavy one, 
too. It had to be. It covered a lot of space and time and, 
as I look back, I feel sure it did it very competently and 
with a panoramic sweep. Perhaps it was the excitement of 
learning so much about the world, but I think it was 
Myers, too. 

I was just a run-of-the-mine student with assets of a good 
imagination and a sense of drama, and the latter was what 
Myers dealt in generously, or so it seems to me as I look 
back with the eye of memory to that bulky tome. 

First of all, the book gave me the realization that learn- 
ing and knowledge had been around for a long time, that 
they did not begin with my generation nor would they end 
with it. The first sentence I remember in the book—and 
somehow it still gives me a thrill—was, “Egypt lit the torch 
of civilization and passed it to western nations.” It was so 
phrased that you could actually see it happening, and a text- 
book which does that must have been good. 

My second recollection is the account of the American 
Revolution, and this startled me. The year before, from 
a dapper, red-bound volume with a map of the United 
States in red, white, and blue on the cover, we sophomores 
had studied the history of our country. It took a whole book 
to do it, even without the two world wars which were still 
to come. It was a nice, glowing account and made one 
feel the importance of us and ours. It was all there—the 
early discoveries, the Spanish and French, the rock at 
Plymouth harbor, the American Revolution, the opening of 
the West. The word was American despite other nations 
which came in now and then, and the story was spread from 
sea to shining sea. All that year, we read and lived the 
United States, and its importance grew in our minds. 

In Myers General History the next year it was very dif- 
ferent. Here the mountains looked on Marathon and 
Marathon looked on the sea. The year before, we had 
looked proudly at the Rockies and the Alleghenies and they 
had looked back at us proudly. 

In the course of the year, we reached the American 
Revolution. To my horror I found it was dismissed in half 
a page. I can still see the page—left-hand side, top, the 
darker type which marked a new subject and the smaller 
type: “In that year the American colonies revolted from 
the mother country,” and so on. There was a human, little 
sentence about the winter at Valley Forge being a terrible 
one—trust Myers to bring in the drama—but that was all. 

My nascent patriotism was roused. To give only half a 
page to one of the greatest events in history—it was in- 
credible. Mr. Kennedy, who taught history at Lakewood 
High, tried to calm me, but it took a while to overcome 
my real horror at that brief mention, so devastating to a 
sixteen-year-old patriot. 








I did finally come to a baffled realization that America 


Was a part and not the whole. But I still feel we were 
important, and even today I think that Myers might have 
been a little more generous and given us at least a full page. 


Men or Slaves 


Myers was liberal with descriptions of art. I recall his 
explanation of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian pillars. I had 
never heard of them, but he had pictures of all three. The 
third I have never forgotten. The ornate Corinthian pillars 
had their beginning, he said, at the time when a sculptor 
noticed a basket tossed upside down on a pile of acanthus 
leaves. I loved the word, though I had no idea what an 
acanthus was. 

There were many pictures in the book, small but well 
chosen. One of them came back to my mind’s eye the other 
day when I read one more story of government officials’ dis- 
honesty, one more story of hemming and hawing on the 
part of our two political parties instead of facing up to- 
gether to a bully while there is still time to do so. I don’t 
mean to say I think he who hesitates is lost, but I do think 
that if we don’t stand up together, we are likely to get 
knocked down together. 

The picture showed a couple of Roman senators reclining 
on pedestals or something—my mind is vague on this—and 
they had put on their best togas for the occasion. They 
were in the forum and, small as the picture was, it gave 
you a sense of peaceful space. They looked very quiet and 
at rest, and in a way they were, for they had given up the 
fight with words, the coping with honesty. They were 
simply waiting, but with perfect dignity, for the end. For 
the Huns were at the gates. The end of fine words and 
fine living and fine togas was at hand. In that same forum, 
a senator had shouted to the rest, “Be men today, Quirites, 
or be forever slaves,” but it was too late for such exhorta- 
tions now. 


Great Men and Women 


I suppose history must relate deeds and tell of the great 
nations which rose, sometimes one from the ashes of an- 
other. The nice thing about Myers was that he liked to 
bring forward people as well as events. Shelley said that 
poets sit in the legislatures of the world. I am sure saints 
do too. It is men and women who make and break things 
who make circumstances. Modern Catholic histories tend 
to err here, and in some the saints get only a few lines. 
But consider Catherine of Siena, a mystic and also a woman 
of action. Had she not brought a wavering pope back from 
Avignon, the popes might still be there. When things got 
really bad you will note some great man or woman restored 
the balance. 

With an insight that has never left me since Myers Gen- 
eral History woke me to it, I feel that lighted torch was im- 
portant, that to run with it is important, that the great thing 
to do is not to meet danger by putting on your best toga 
and becoming a sitting, even if dignified, duck, and that 
there are other important countries as well as your own. 
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BY JERRY COTTER 


The movie moguls are flirting with sordid 
themes and scrapping their own production 
code. They're trying desperately to lure 
audiences, but are driving families away 





HOLLYWOOD GOES 


HOLLYWOOD IS MILKING the box office in the worst carnival 
tradition. 

The screen may well boast of the taste, creative abilities, 
and maturity evident in such productions as Ben Hur, The 
Nun’s Story, The Diary of Anne Frank, and a dozen other 
recent releases. But it cannot disown the current preoccupa- 
tion with sex, sadism, and perversion which has aroused 
protests from parent-teacher groups and right up to the 
Congressional level. 

Coming at a time when the family audience, disillusioned 
by the TV scandals, has been straggling back to the movie 
houses, this flirtation with the sordid is indefensible unless 
one measures standards by profits. Judged from the artistic, 
moral, or public relations viewpoint, the image makers 
continue to be their own worst enemies. 

> In Hollywood, actor John Wayne speaks out against 
“a trend in certain quarters to glorify all that is degrading 
in a small percentage of disreputable human beings.” 

> In New York a preview audience boos Tennessee Wil- 
liams after a screening of his forthcoming movie, The 
Fugitive Kind. (Tennessee obligingly booed back.) 

> In Los Angeles, producer-director Roger Corman 
warns his fellow executives: “If the current relaxation con- 
tinues, films will face the fire of righteous indignation such 
as they have never seen before. The public will condone 
so much before it becomes nauseated.” 
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> In New York, Msgr. Timothy Flynn, Archdiocesan 
Information Director, tells an audience of film workers: 
“Many in Hollywood seem to think that adult is a short 
spelling for adultery.” 

> In Washington, Postmaster Summerfield warns against 
“the dark signs of decay” showing up in current movies. 

> In New York, Times critic Bosley Crowther expresses 
concern over the cheap “vice and violence” movies being 
aimed at the “creeps and kids.” 

> Also in New York, Cue movie editor Jesse Zunser 
asks: “Will the movie-makers scrub the screen themselves, 
or will an angry and aroused public have to grab a pail of 
disinfectant and clean out both filth and filth-peddlers?” 

> From Hollywood, AP correspondent Bob Thomas 
reports: “What alarms Hollywood most is that Protestants, 
too, are up in arms.” 

And so it goes. What is this all about? How did Holly- 
wood get in this swamp? These comments are certainly 
not the result of any concerted campaign, any more than 
the flood of protests from parents, teachers, and civic 
groups is organized. It is a nationwide reaction to the new 
recklessness of the motion picture industry. 

Censorship, either on the national or the local level, is 
not the answer. Yet it hangs like an ominous cloud over 
the whole problem. No one in the industry, and few 
among the general public, want anything resembling re- 
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strictive legislation, but movies such as Girls Town, Sud- 
denly Last Summer, The Lovers, Never So Few, and Happy 
Anniversary serve only to increase agitation for it. 

In the last decade, Americans have lost the moviegoing 
habit, and only a vigorous, intelligent campaign is going 
to win them back. That means better stories, mature in- 
terpretations, a return to advertising dignity, and a sense of 
public responsibility. All seem to have been misplaced in 
the scramble for a fast dollar. 

Some producers claim that they are merely giving the 
audience what it wants, and the box office returns on Some 
Like It Hot and Solomon and Sheba back them up. This 
is a dangerous sophistry and applies only when one uses 
the profit sheet as the sole measuring rod. 

It cannot be denied that, for a segment of the audience, 
there is more attraction in flash than substance, particularly 
when the lurid features of a movie are underscored by an 
ad campaign prepared with all the finesse of a Coney 
Island come-on. But just as the industry has discarded the 
twelve-year-old mentality standard, it must recognize the 
fallacy that sex and violence are all the audience seeks. 

Advertising campaigns have often gone beyond the con- 
tent of the movies they plug. Nudity, gamey dialogue, the 
inevitable seduction scene are the conventional gimmicks 
in almost every campaign. For the horror pictures a “thing” 
of nightmare construction is poised before a cowering, half- 





clad maiden, and a gun-whipping pose is tossed in for 
those who like their movies “rough, tough, and cruel.” 

These ads are obviously aimed at the ticket-buying 
adolescent or the adult of adolescent mentality. We can 
never know the degree to which these vicious layouts are 
responsible for juvenile crime, but to their credit, publishers 
in Los Angeles, Toronto, Chicago, and Philadelphia have 
been blue-penciling the most flagrant submissions. 

In recent years films have been adapted from books and 
plays, whereas a decade ago most screenplays were originals 
written especially for the medium. Herein lies a good part 
of the current difficulty. The theater audience is essentially 
different from the movie audience, just as the readers of the 
tabloid and those of a literary quarterly differ in approach, 
taste, education, and outlook. Which is not to downgrade 
the movie audience by any means. It does imply, however, 
that any mass medium must of necessity be more cautious 
in what it presents and the manner in which it is packaged. 

Adolescents are, in the main, not theater-goers, but they 
do pack the movie houses. Therefore, when a Tennessee 
Williams play such as Garden District is transferred to the 
screen (Suddenly Last Summer), there is serious doubt about 
its suitability and further concern over its effect. A morbid 
dissertation on sexual aberrations is hardly suited to the 
mass audience. To judge by the box office reports on Sud- 
denly, it is being seen by the mass audience and not by the 
mature few for whom it would have less impact. 

In adapting mature material for the screen, Hollywood 
often makes the mistake of digging out the sensational 
scenes for added emphasis. Like the high school sophomore 
thumbing Ulysses for the blazing passages, adaptors are 
strong for what Variety, a theatrical trade paper, calls “he- 
she telling.” 

This same trade paper quotes one whom it calls (though 
does not name) “an alert observer of the movie scene” 
as follows: “Normally the word ‘adult’ means that a film 
intelligently deals with a complex problem. But this isn’t 
the case today. The “most adult” film is simply the one that 
gets away with more sexy action and provocative dialogue. 
There is really very little of an attempt to broaden the base 
of the screen. We seem primarily interested in sensational- 
ism, with a desire to shock. It has become a national ob- 
session.” It could well become the national epitaph. 

In some countries classification of the movies into various 
categories has provided the answer to the problem and an 
effective barricade against national censorship. Hollywood's 
front man, Eric Johnston, believes that self-regulation is 
the industry’s best defense against legislation. 

However, self-regulation in Hollywood is a big ques- 
tion mark today. In eight of such recent exhibits as 
the ludicrous orgy in Solomon and Sheba, the rape testimony 
of Anatomy of a Murder, the mercy killing in Never So 
Few, and the overdose of vulgarity in Some Like It Hot, one 
wonders who is doing the regulating. 

The industry has at its fingertips a proved, practical guide 
in the Production Code, which it voluntarily adopted in 
1930 as a working manual of responsibility. Prepared by 
publisher Martin Quigley and the late Father Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., it brought a practical application of the Ten Com- 
mandments to the production of movies. Revisions have 
been made in the code without affecting its basic structure. 

A few years ago, encouraged by the success of Otto 
Preminger who defied the code with his film The Moon is 
Blue, various independent and fringe producers started to 
accentuate the offbeat by including themes, scenes, and 
dialogue previously outlawed. Rape sequences, drug addic- 
tion, excessive violence began to slip through, primarily be- 
cause the code administrators compromised and rationalized. 

The situation reached a point where Quigley felt im- 
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pelled to speak out, saying: “Either it [the code] upholds 
and requires right and reasonable standards of moral and 
social acceptability for the mass medium of motion pic- 
tures or it will become a decayed institution, wearing a false 
face that will not fool anyone.” 

Calls to eliminate, or suspend operation of, the code just 
do not face the reality of the situation. Without any pro- 
gram of self-regulation we can be sure that thousands of 
local communities, most states, and ultimately a national 
agency, would impose a far more difficult, complex, and 
unworkable system of censorship. That was one of the 
reasons for the adoption of a code thirty years ago. 


RECENT TRADE paper story indicated that the Legion of 

Decency pledge for 1960 would take a more positive 
approach to the movie problem. Future emphasis, according 
to the story, would be on the “I promise to promote,” in- 
stead of “I condemn.” 

Perhaps this is a good thing. Catholics have been as 
guilty as any group in failing to support better films, even 
those with special significance for them. The distributors 
of Marcelino, Monsieur Vincent, and Embezzled Heaven 
will attest to this. 

The Legion’s new policy of accentuating the positive is 
heartening, though it is not without flaws. About two years 
ago Legion classifications were revised to include an “A-3” 
or adult-approved rating. This included some movies pre- 
viously rated partly objectionable, usually on minor matters. 
For the most part it is this shuffle—and the pictures now 
being rated A-3—which has proved confusing. 

The Legion was organized in 1934 at a time when of- 
fensive motion pictures were in wide circulation. The 
original reviewers were, and remain, members of the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Alumnae. This group, 
headed by Mrs. James F. Looram, had been classifying 
films for some time in its own organization when the 
Bishops’ Committee invited them to take over reviewing for 
the new Legion. 

In the ensuing years these women have passed on thou- 
sands of movies with the co-operation of a Consultors Board 
of priests and laymen under the guidance of Legion di- 
rectors. (Msgr. Thomas F. Little is executive secretary, and 
Father Patrick Sullivan, S.J., assistant secretary). 

Among past criticisms of the Legion operation has been 
that the ratings reflected the feminine point of view. To 
offset this, the Consultors Board was enlarged, and men 
from the entertainment, literary, and educational fields are 
now engaged in classifying new films. 

Current criticism of the ratings, according to this writer’s 
mail, is that the A-3, or adult-approved, classification em- 


braces films which should be considered partly objection- 
able. Look Back in Anger, On the Beach, Blue Denim, 
That Kind of Woman, and The Best of Everything are 
among those that the SIGN readers have found questionable. 
Whether the pendulum has swung too far, only time will 
tell. Certainly it poses a definite problem for all concerned. 

On the positive side, the Legion has embarked on a 
course of promoting worthwhile films through special 
recommendations and will shortly begin publication of a 
newsletter. The special endorsements of movies like Ben 
Hur, The Last Angry Man, Power Among Men, Embezzled 
Heaven, The Inn of the Sixth Happiness, and Conspiracy of 
Hearts has undoubtedly increased Catholic interest in these 
movies and in the support of outstanding movies generally. 

The development of study groups on the parish, college, 
and high school level will ultimately prove of tremendous 
value. An informed audience is an audience that will not ag- 
cept counterfeits or substitutes for the real thing. It has 
been said that Catholics have emphasized the negative in 
movies. That may be true, but if we had not spoken out 
against the illicit, sadistic, and crude the movie situation 
might well be far worse than it is today. 

Spyros Skouras has just outlined a plan for his com- 
pany (20th Century-Fox) to emphasize once again the 
importance of the family type of film. One such production 
will be released by the Fox organization every month. This 
is welcome news, but it is only one part of the solution. 


F Happy Anniversary, It Started with a Kiss, or The Rise 
i and Fall of Legs Diamond represented the best the 
industry could produce, we would have little cause to carp. 
But the industry has at its command the finest talent avail- 
able in the world today. It has the know-how and the equip- 
ment. Many of the recent films have been works of 
cinemagraphic art, while performances have continued to 
set new and higher standards. The trouble rests in stories, 
treatment, and attitudes—leading to lapses of taste and se- 
duction of art which are more deliberate than accidental. 

This is a year of decision for the motion picture industry. 
It must make a choice between responsibility and the fast 
buck; between genuine maturity or permanent adolescence; 
sensitivity or sensationalism. 

Film critic Arthur Knight (the Saturday Review) has 


pointed out, “Producers must learn quickly that if they are. 


to continue making adult pictures, they must face up to 
adult responsibilities.” Hollywood has survived the competi- 
tion of TV and the sex-splashed foreign imports by attempt- 
ing to outdo them in frankness and violence. The producers 
who label these vicious wares “adult” are a long way from 
being adults themselves. 





TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR 


BY ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL 


Low, and lower, the candles glimmer. 
Slowly, more slowly, the pages turn. 
While I, the tardy, the dullard scholar, 
Study the lesson I never learn. 


“The loves you cling to, child and daughter, 
I do not give you: I only loan. 

At any second of any hour 

It is My right to claim My own.” 


“There where your heart serenely centers, 
Adoring a creature that I have made— 
Child, I enter: I, the Substance. 

All the rest is shadow and shade.” 


Low in their sockets the candles gutter, 
Ever more slowly the pages turn... . 
(Father, not this one! Don’t take this one!’”’) 
. The lesson I never learn. 


The lesson. . . 
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THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, in a 
display of seasonal humor where the 
laugh is really on us taxpayers, has had 
a bureaucratic chuckle about the visitor 
who was frightened by a tax form. In 
a have-you-heard-this-one tone, IRS 
reports that a stubborn taxpayer was 
carrying on a long argument with a 
tax agent, when the latter interrupted 
him to say he would have to fill out a 
special form. After hunting around his 
desk for a certain numbered form and 
not finding it, the agent said to the tax- 
payer, “Wait until I get a forty-five.” 

To which an obviously confused tax- 
payer replied, “Never mind, don’t get 
a gun. I'll pay it.” 

At this time of year, sixty million 
taxpayers feel the same way. Deep in 
the national psyche is the realization 
that in the end we will all pay, but by 
gosh not without a fight down to the 
last deduction in line two of page two 
of Form 1040 en route to the total in 
line nine. Annually, about $40 billion 
is taken out of the reach of the tax 
collector by itemized deductions in 
Fornt 1040 or by the standard ten per 
cent deduction allowed on the short 
form. Then there is the $600 deduction 
for each taxpayer and each dependent, 
the theory being that some basic income 
(however little) should be free from 
taxation come the April 15 deadline. 

For some taxpayers even the govern- 
ment’s definition of a dependent is 


You can fight with Uncle Sam if you like, 


but remember he’s got a longer reach than you 


unrealistic, unimaginative, un-Ameri- 
can, and, for that matter, unfair. One 
taxpayer argued that he deserved three 
exemptions for his mother-in-law: “If 
you want to do the right thing, you'll 
allow that. She’s caused more trouble 
in my home than any three people 
could.” 

Or there are dog and cat lovers who 
can’t understand why animals aren’t 
as good as people when it comes to 
dependents. One lady said that her 
three great Danes were essential to 
her health because she was always being 
chased by “wolves” and needed them 
for protection. An exasperated tax 
agent told another persistent pet owner, 
“Lady, the only way you can claim 
your cat is if you can prove it’s really 
a relative of yours.” 

A Midwestern farmer argued in the 
opposite direction when he was told 
he couldn’t deduct the funeral expenses 
for his recently-deceased wife. He com- 
plained, “You gimme a loss when my 
cow dies.” 

Of course, resentment against in- 
come taxes is nothing new in this world 
of inevitables, like death and taxes. 
Plato maintained that “when there is 
an income tax, the just man will pay 





more and the unjust less on the same 
amount of income.” Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning even brought it into affairs 
of the heart: “Pay the income tax and 
break your heart upon ’t.” Possibly, the 
American point of view was depicted 
by the Wall Street Journal when it took 
to task a Yale professor who com- 
plained that Americans “need to get 
over their traditional feeling that taxes 
are a plague.” Only half in jest, the 
newspaper editorialized: 

“But we'd like to straighten out the 
Yale professor for his imprecise com- 
parison of taxes to a plague. If he had 
said that Americans think of taxes as 
a necessary evil, yes; as an abomination, 
yes; but a plague? No. 

“Most Americans, whatever their 
economic or traditional view of taxes, 
would never commit such a metaphori- 
cal blunder. For other traditions have 
taught them even the Biblical plague 
finally came to an end.” 

The growing number of Americans 
who openly admit they try to get away 
with as little taxes as possible, even to 
cheating on their deductions, deny they 
are dishonest or unpatriotic. Sometimes 
they say they are disgusted with govern- 
ment waste and corruption and com- 
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plain that their tax money is not 
properly spent. Or thev argue that they 
have a “right” to beat that amorphous, 
malevolent giant of federal bureaucracy 
“out of every cent we can.” 

But in a precautionary prologue to 
the tax season, U.S. Tax Chief Dana 
Latham made it clear where his de- 
partment stands. Under no _ circum- 
stances, he warned, would the Internal 
Revenue Service let taxpayers “escape 
their just taxes,” and he let everyone 
know he’s “a little afraid abuses are 
growing.” 

Nonetheless, there is nothing to stop 
a taxpayer from fighting for what he 
considers his just deductions, even if 
he happens to be a counterfeiter or a 
bookie. When the latter pays taxes on 
the inevitable profits that come from 
accepting horse bets, he is allowed to 
deduct business expenses for his “office” 
rent and phone bills. The IRS opposed 
such deductions but lost out in court. 


HE CASE of a would-be counter- 

feiter had another ending. He 
argued before the Court that he invested 
$15,000 in genuine $100 bills “to make 
some money” in a business proposition, 
and he meant it literally. The $100 ink 
impressions were to be transferred to 
“bleached out” one-dollar bills. 

Just as production was getting 
started, a business associate stepped 
out of the room and never returned. 
Since the missing man happened to 
have the $15,000 with him, the tax- 
payer claimed he was entitled to a loss 
deduction for an uninsured theft. Not 
surprisingly, the Tax Court ruled that 
any such deduction would defeat the 
purpose of U.S. laws against counter- 
feiting. 

In another recent case before the Tax 
Court, two psychiatrists tried to list 
their own psychoanalysis as a business 
expense. They argued that they under- 
went the treatment of talking out their 
personal symptoms so they could ad- 
minister the treatment to their patients. 
To give some idea of how complicated 
a deduction battle can get, the argu- 
ment hinged on whether psychoanalysis 
is a higher calling than psychiatry. 
Education expenses are only deductible 
when skill in an existing job is im- 
proved, not to prepare for a _ better 
job. So when the majority of Tax Court 
judges ruled that psychoanalysis is a 
higher calling, the psychiatrists lost. 

Business expenses, whether for coun- 
terfeiters or psychiatrists, stand under 
One giant-umbrella phrase, “ordinary 
and necessary expenses,” and row after 
row of tax decisions define what belongs 
under the umbrella. Other far-ranging 
decisions arise from the seemingly 
simple IRS statement on deductions: 


a4 


“The law allows you to reduce your 
income by certain contributions to 
charity, expenditures for interest, taxes, 
extraordinary medical and dental ex- 
penses, child care, certain losses, and 
miscellaneous items.” 

A taxpayer who won the applause 
of sixty million sympathizers fought 
successfully for a winter in Florida as 
a deductible medical expense. Although 
New Jersey attorney Robert M. Bilder 
spent more on the litigation than. the 
$1,000 refund at stake, his explanation 
for fighting the tax collector had a 
universal ring: “I got mad.” 

Ordered South by his doctors after 
four heart attacks, Mr. Bilder spent the 
winters of 1954 and. 1955 in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., and deducted trans- 
portation and housing costs as well as 
doctor’s fees and drugs. The court 
backed him up last December. 

Before you pack your underwater 
goggles and Bermuda shorts and leave 
in a gesture of tax revenge, stop in at 
your local branch of IRS on the way 
to the travel agent. If you do, you are 
likely to spend your winter in the North 
like the rest of us. The way the spoil- 
sport at IRS explained the regulations, 
your trip must cause more than a sun 
tan. It must bring about an immediate 
improvement in your condition, your 
doctor must send you, and you had 
better book your room at a _ hospital, 
if you want to deduct lodging. 

“Every once in awhile,” said the man 
at IRS, “we get someone who went to 
Europe for some very special mud-bath 
treatment. We can’t tell anyone where 
to go for treatment, but when we find 
out that our mud-bath friend stopped 
one day for a quick treatment and spent 
two months on a Cook’s tour, then that’s 
something else.” 

All over America, such taxing dia- 
logues are taking place in IRS district 
offices, occasionally relieved by humor, 
for after all taxpayers are people, too. 
IRS seems to treasure such moments of 
laughter, which probably help to keep 
the tax agent going as he advises tax- 
payers. Sitting in his shirtsleeves in an 
anonymous sea of desks and sipping 
tepid black coffee out of a cardboard 
container, the tax agent looks miscast 
as the April 15 bogyman of America’s 
adult population and the federal execu- 
tioner of our take-home pay. One tax- 
payer made his feelings clear when he 
handed his tax form to an agent and 
said: “Shall I try to prove it to you 
or just give up now?” 





EDWARD WAKIN, journalist and lecturer, 
has written syndicated articles for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, the 
Scripps-Howard Alliance, etc. 


Another taxpayer asked IRS if he 
could deduct the cost of glasses he was 
always breaking. 

“Sure,” said the tax agent, “if you've 
got the optometrist’s bills.” 

“T got copies of the bills all right,” 
he replied, “but these were liquor 
glasses, not specs.” 

A taxpayer explained in a letter, “My 
brother is my dependent. He is ill and 
has athletic fits.” Also referring to de- 
pendents, another said, “Yes sir, I got 
three exceptions at home.” When asked 
if he understood what dependents are, 
a gentleman who had listed six de- 
pendents with six different last names 
replied, “Yes sir, they’re good friends 
you can depend on to lend you money 
when you need it.” 

To uncover both the confused and 
the conniving, IRS gives every incoming 
tax return a speedy but expert review 
“that can smell a fishy return a mile 
away.” This also turns up the irrepres- 
sible joker: 

Are you blind? No, just dumb. 

Is your spouse blind? No, she just 
spotted a blonde hair on my coat from 
clear across the room. 

A variety of intensive spot checks are 
used on income tax returns, ranging 
from random to selected sampling by 
profession, industry, and income. The 
average taxpayer gets questioned on his 
deductions and is given the chance to 
settle the matter by mailing in docu- 
mentation. The next step is a personal 
conference, and if the matter still is not 
settled, it can go to the IRS Appellate 
Division and U.S. Tax Court. The latter 
is a pseudo-judicial court, which is part 
of IRS but independent of its adminis- 
trators. The final appeal machinery 
can lead to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


N THE matter of deductions, a 
o prominent New York tax ac- 
countant, Eugene J. Bender, points out 
that many cheat themselves rather than 
the government. “Many taxpayers have 
no idea of the deductions they are en- 
titled to, and they fail to keep proper 
records,” he notes. “The best invest- 
ment is a_twenty-five-cent notebook 
where a taxpayer keeps track of his 
expenses, and, in some cases, the saving 
in taxes can run to hundreds of dollars.” 

Even IRS in its hunt for more tax 
money finds taxpayers who are over- 
paying the government, a complete 
switch from the angry taxpayer who 
goes to court to fight for his deduc- 
tions. IRS assures one and all that it’s 
only interested in “just” taxes and will 
even take the initiative in getting you 
a refund. But don’t depend on them 
to do the job for you, for as the man at 
IRS said, “Use the deductions, but don't 
abuse them.” 
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SPIRITUAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


This is God’s Work 


BY KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


UMANLY speaking, the reunion of 
Christians is impossible, and this 
for many reasons. 

Catholics must recognize that the 
Protestant considers his problem a prob- 
lem of faith. His refusal to submit to 
the Catholic Church is not arrogance, 
but, as it appears to him, faithfulness to 
Christ. The Protestant cannot submit 
himself to the authority of the Pope 
for what he believes are reasons of 
faith. He firmly believes that to do 
so would be to betray Christ. 

Many Protestants realize that Cath- 
olics cannot join Protestant ecumenical 
organizations as an equal among equals. 
Oscar Cullmann, a leading Protestant 
Scripture scholar, has written: “The 
Catholic Church cannot join the World 
Council of Churches on the same basis 
as non-Roman churches, that is, on the 
basis of equality. The Roman Catholic 
Church would no longer be the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Pope would 
no longer be the Pope, if he were to 
sit down to negotiate at the same table 
(with Protestant leaders) without pre- 
siding; otherwise he would implicitly 
admit that God had not appointed him 
to be sovereign.” This inability of the 
Catholic Church to sit down ‘with other 
churches as an equal is not a matter of 
spiritual pride. For us it is a matter of 
faith, of fidelity to Christ. 

The Holy Father is not an equal 
in authority and jurisdiction with an 
Episcopalian bishop, an Oriental patri- 
arch, or a Baptist minister. He may 
well be an equal or even beneath them 
in the levels of sanctity he has attained, 
but not in the matter of authority. For 
us to deny this would be to deny a 
tenet of our faith. 

When we strip away all the non- 
essentials that divide us, all the trifling 
secondary matters, all the historical 
quarrels, and reduce our differences to 
the one irreducible which lies at the 
basis of our division, we arrive at the 
idea of the Church. For the Catholic, 
the Church is both visible (hierarchy 
and faithful) and spiritual (faith), while 






for the vast majority of the Protestants 
the Church is invisible, a purely spirit- 
ual reality based on interior faith in 
Christ. If there is to be a reunion 
of Christians, the Protestant must give 
up his concept of the Church. And this 
he feels he cannot do without being 
unfaithful to Christ. And we are at an 
impasse. 

Besides differing on the meaning of 
the word Church, we do not agree on 
the meaning of faith, of the sacraments, 
of grace—though big strides have been 
taken in the past five years toward a 
better understanding of grace, and we 
find that we are in greater agreement 
than we had thought. 

What the Catholic understands by 
the ecumenical movement is quite dif- 
ferent from what the non-Catholic un- 
derstands. The Catholic does not seek 
a unity which does not exist, but a re- 
turn to the unity which has always ex- 
isted in the Church. The search is not 
for a lost unity, but a return of our 
separated brothers to Catholic unity. 
It is a tribute to our non-Catholic 
friends that they acknowledge this 
Catholic position as not arising out of 
arrogance or of a sectarian will to con- 
quer, but as a matter of faith for us. 
We could not hold otherwise and re- 
main Catholics. 

We are separated by time. For four 
hundred years we have been apart, and 
in this case time does not heal. On the 
contrary, time confirms us in our di- 
visions and we get quite comfortable 
in our sectarian pursuits. Worse, by 
the passage of time we are lulled into 
thinking that a divided Christendom is 
the normal state of Christendom. Our 
divisions still scandalize the pagans, the 
non-Christians, but they no_ longer 
scandalize us. 

We are separated by different religious 
cultures. The Lutheran has a way of 
looking on himself, on the state, on 
art, on marriage, love, life, and death, 
which has been colored by the Lutheran 
doctrines of faith alone, religious ex- 
perience, the church, the sacraments. 









The Catholic has a quite distinct way 
of looking on these same things because 
his faith is different. There is a 
whole cultural outlook which separates 
us, an outlook which is the result of 
our doctrinal differences. 

Humanly speaking, then, the situation 
is impossible. Both Catholics and 
Protestants agree on this point. The 
problems are so vast, so far-reaching, 
that no human charity, no human 
knowledge, no matter how magnani- 
mous or extensive, can embrace them. 
That which divides us is rooted in what 
the Protestant believes is fidelity to 
Christ and what the Catholic believes 
to be the truth which Christ heralded 
and for which He died. To safeguard 
this truth the Catholic must be ready 
to die. 

Beyond the problems of faith, there 
are the cultural differences, even 
psychological differences. Then there 
is the pride in our separate histories and 
in our separate institutions. What hu- 
man love or human knowledge can 
heal these wounds? There is none. 


C ATHOLICs and Protestants agree that 
the ecumenical movement must 
first of all be a movement of prayer 
and penance; the high level discussions 
by Catholic and Protestant theologians 
are extremely important, but prayer and 
penance are of first importance. Both 
sides have sinned, and both are called 
to prayer and penance. Penance first 
for our Own sins, which in part caused 
the break and which perpetuate the 
separation. There is little cause to 
weep over the sins of others when our 
own sins go unwept. In our prayers 
and penances we will, however, not 
forget our Protestant brothers, and we 
ask them not to forget us in theirs. 

By our mutual prayers and penances, 
Catholics and Protestants will be united 
in the avowal that the work of the re- 
union of Christians is completely be- 
yond our most disinterested efforts. We 
proclaim that the work of reunion is 
a work of grace. This is God’s work. 
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CUBA'S LUNFUSION 
U.S. WAIT-AND-SEE 
COMMUNISM’S GAIN 


Cuba faces chaos. We must understand the deep 
realities of her social revolution and 
seek to aid her with a positive and dynamic foreign 


policy. As Cuba goes, so goes Latin America 


BY GARY MacEOIN 


a4 LL the tragedy of Latin 
America is contained in 
Cuba.” This is the verdict of 
Edwin A. Lahey, Washington 
Bureau chief for Knight 
newspapers, who was there four times 
in the past year. I agree with him. 
“Anywhere you go in Latin America,” 
Lahey adds, “you will find all the in- 
gredients of a mess similar to that in 
Cuba.” 

The principal ingredients of the 
Cuban “mess” are massive poverty and 
ignorance in a land of wealth until re- 
cently controlled by a few landlords 
and run by corrupt politicians. 

Cuba is a land blessed by God with 
abundant natural resources, but for 
years cursed by man’s callous indiffer- 
ence to man. The country currently is 
in the throes of a radical social revolu- 
tion, bent on changing not merely a 
political regime but an entire system. 

How Cuba solves its problem will be 
of vast importance to the world, for 
Cuba is a pilot revolution for the en- 
tire hemisphere. As Cuba goes, so 
goes Latin America. 

Two social systems compete today 
for the mastery in Cuba. The winner 
will impose a totalitarian tyranny or 
develop an economy based on Chris- 
tian and human values. 

The United States’ attitude has been 
changing. From initial friendly favor 
toward Cuba’s revolution, we have gone 
to a position of unfriendly neutrality, 
and, since the explosion of the ship in 
Havana harbor on March 7, our State 
Department (understandably, in view of 
astro’s provocative accusations) has 
been adopting an attitude of animosity, 
not to the social revolution, but to the 
Castro regime. 

Unfortunately, while the U.S. Govern- 
ment remained aloof with a wait-and- 
see attitude, the Soviet brand of mili- 
tant, atheistic socialism has been 
moving in fast. Cuba once more faces 
chaos. For our sake, as well for that 
of Cuba, we must understand what is 
happening on our Southern doorstep. 
We must adopt a positive and dynamic 
foreign policy that will truly benefit a 
land of people groping for their rightful 
place in the sun. 

After many years of experience, I 
think I have some ability in sensing the 
moods of Latin Americans. Par- 
ticularly in regard to Cuba, on which 
I have written several times for THE 
SIGN, I have observed the people under 
a variety of stresses. Cubans do not 
hide their emotions, and my interpreta- 
tion of their attitudes on previous oc- 
casions “was confirmed by subsequent 
events. This is the way I saw the 
Cuban scene recently when the edi- 
tor of THE SIGN asked me to take 
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fresh soundings on the situation there. 
On arriving in Havana, I was amazed 
at the calm atmosphere. Six months 
before Batista fell, I had also seen 
Havana calm. But that was the calm of 
repressed frustration. This was dif- 
ferent. It was the calm of a people who 
had found themselves. Here was a 
people who knew where they were go- 
ing and were determined to get there. 
Those boyish, bearded revolutionaries, 
who had previously been swarming all 
over the city with rifles, had now all 
but disappeared. The traffic cops, 
smartly uniformed and clean-shaven, 
were friendly but very efficient. “We 
even have to pay the fines for violations, 
now,” remarked one cab driver. 
More surprising were the. remarks of 
a successful businessman, whom T shall 
quote at length, since his attitude was 
typical of many others. “Today’s 
crisis,” he said, “is less that of Cuba 
than that of the United States.” His 
sympathetic attitude toward the Revo- 
lution surprised me, for he was a top 
executive in. a major company largely 
financed by American capital. 
“Throughout our entire history,” he 
told me bluntly, “you Americans have 
controlled our economy. Now you are 
no more emotionally prepared to abdi- 
cate that control than was Churchill 
prepared fifteen years ago to preside 
over the dissolution of the British Em- 
pire, or than the French generals are 
prepared today to extend to Algiers 
the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion.” Most of the rich sugar lands 
have been owned or controlled by big 
corporations, with some three-fifths of 
the capital in U.S. hands and another 
fifth in other foreign ownership. 


Y FRIEND was himself a_business- 
man. He had been educated in 
Catholic schools in Cuba and in the 
United States. He is a graduate of a 
leading American university. He _ is 
no extremist and he keeps out of 
politics. Moreover, he is well aware 
that Castro’s policies toward private 
property may well prove to be bad news 
for the company he represents—and 
for himself. Yet, he appears quite 
willing to take this risk because he be- 
lieves that, in the end, the current social 
revolution will prove good for Cuba. 
“For the first time in my life,” he 
told me, “I am proud to be a Cuban. 
For fifty years we have had our own 
governments, and each has surpassed 
its predecessor in robbing the public. 
Suddenly, a miracle occurs. For more 
than a year, we have a regime un- 
touched by a whisper of scandal.” 
Many Americans, of course, will 
disagree with his notion of honesty. 








When they think of the Castro regime’s 
hasty executions, the failure of Castro 
to keep his pledge for free elections, 
the suppression of free speech, the many 
false accusations against the American 
government, and the blundering and 
reckless expropriations of private prop- 
erty, they are in no mood to regard the 
present Cuban government as “honest.” 

From my observations, I really be- 
lieve that this man’s reactions to the 
Revolution reflect the sincere attitudes 
of many thinking Cubans of the upper 
classes. My friend’s reactions also 
helped me to understand the venera- 
tion in which Castro is held by the 
poorer people as well as by the students. 

It would be false, however, to say 
that Cuba approves uncritically every- 
thing Castro has done. Even my friend 
joins many property owners and busj- 
ness men in condemning many of the 
regime’s actions—particularly the arbi- 
trary violations of the Revolution’s 
proclaimed principles. 

To understand what is happening in 
Cuba, it is necessary to see its funda- 
mental meaning. We are dealing no 
longer with superficial political revo- 
lutions, where one party succeeds an- 
other in control. We are here confronted 
with a profound social revolution 
transforming all sectors of society— 
government, business, education, gen- 
eral culture. 

Pressure for such social revolutions 
arises when a large part of a country’s 
population suffers from poverty and 
distress—and becomes convinced that 
it suffers unnecessarily, that it is not 
getting a fair share of the national 
wealth. The United States has gone 
through a considerable degree of social 
revolution since the coming of the 
New Deal. Particularly since World 
War II, Britain and other Western 
European countries have undergone 
profound social changes. Yet, in all 
these countries, universal literacy, 
diversified industries, industrial know- 
how, and a certain political sophistica- 
tion made it possible to achieve such 
social changes more by evolution than 
by radical and violent social revolu- 
tion. 





A former newspaper editor in the Carib- 
bean and now editor of the Spanish- 
language La Hacienda, GARY MacEOIN 
first wrote for THE SIGN on Cuba in 1946, 
more recently in November, 1958 (Cuba’s 
Catholic Ground Swell) and August, 1959 
(Can Castro Save Cuba?). The University of 
Florida cited him in 1956 for “outstanding 
contributions in the field of inter-American 


relations.” 





A much different situation prevailed 
in Cuba. In a nation slightly smaller 
than Pennsylvania, with ten million 
acres of pastures and five million of rich 
cultivated land and abundant mineral 
wealth, the vast majority of its six 
million inhabitants lived in abject pov- 
erty. Poverty pressed particularly on 
the rural workers. Half a _ million 
workers depended on sugar for a liveli- 
hood, but only about one in ten had 
year-round employment at an annual 
average wage in recent years of about 
$450. The others worked according 
to the seasonal demands of sugar. from 
65 to 105 days a year, earning a total 
of $100 to $200. 


HE MASSES were not only living in 

poverty. They were in addition, 
largely illiterate and had no one to 
speak for them politically. And they 
were growing in numbers each year at 
a more rapid rate than that of the 
absorptive capacity of the economy. 
Each year the work in the sugar fields 
and mills had to be spread over more 
men, and that meant less money for 
each. It was an exasperating and in- 
human situation. 

It was a gross national violation of 
social justice. Simply to redistribute 
the wealth would, of course. give a little 
more to each of the poor. But it would 
be only a palliative. A solution was 
not possible without a basic trans- 
formation of the economy, one that 
would provide work for every worker 
and that would make his work more 
productive. No country is going to be 
content today with a national income 
per capita of $300 or $350, even éf it 
is spread evenly among all soaal 
groups. 

Cuba, accordingly, was building up 
to a social crisis. just as so many other 
underdeveloped. countries are doing. 
Two men brought that crisis to a head: 
Batista and Castro. 

The arrogant corruption of Batista’s 
rule and the savagery with which he 
sought to perpetuate himself and his 
regime brought about a rather unusual 
combination of opposition: the well-to- 
do, who merely wanted a change of 
regime, and the common people, who 
sorely needed a change of system. 

When Castro ousted Batista, he did 
not stop with a change of political 
regime. He went on to change the 
whole system. 

His dedication to their cause and his 
personality captured the imagination of 
the common people. Today he is their 
voice. He is their symbol, the expres- 
sion of their hopes, their dignity, and 
self-respect. 

Castro has shown himself to be, by 
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no means, the perfect choice for such 
a responsibility. He is supersensitive 
to any criticism. He has a habit of 
not only speaking “off the cuff” but even 
improvising long speeches. He _ is 
highly emotional. He has failed to give 
strong and intelligent leadership, after 
coming to power with the nation as a 
whole supporting him, the press, radio, 
and television at his service, and the 
army and police force generally willing 
to defend him. 

All the ancient elements of conflict 
and immaturity which plague Latin 
America have apparently been beyond 
his strength to control for the com- 
mon welfare. I doubt if he has the 
strength of character to keep himself 
from drifting into the caudillismo, 
that arbitrary personal dictatorship 
‘vhich is the historic skeleton so fre- 
quently found in the cupboards of Latin 
American politics. His situation is 
further complicated by the infiltration 
of cunning Communists into key po- 
sitions in his government. Whatever 
his merits as a general, his ability as 
a statesman leaves much to be desired. 

Yet, Castro is a fact. He is a Cuban 
reality. He is the one man to whom 
the Cubans have given their mandate 
to conduct the social revolution. So 
he represents things as they are in 
Cuba—not as they should or might be. 


HE FIRST disillusionment in Cuba 

following the triumph of the Revo- 
lution was the reaction, or rather 
lack of reaction, in the United States. 
A priest who has long been active in 
the Catholic social movement in Cuba 
and is accordingly sensitive to changes 
in public opinion expressed the Cuban 
viewpoint to me in these terms. 

“The American people,” he said, 
“followed our struggle against the 
Batista tyranny with deep sympathy. 
We were confident they would also 
realize the dilemma which now con- 
fronted us. Either the United States 
would come forward with the same 
kind of massive aid it gave Europe in 
the Marshall Pian and it also gave 
Japan, Korea, and Viet Nam, in order 
to enable us to carry out our agrarian 
reform, or we would have to go it alone. 

“The United States chose to stay on 
the fence, expressing concern only for 
the property rights of its citizens. Be- 
cause of our poverty and limited know- 
how, we have been driven in the 
direction in which we are still moving 
—public ownership, state control, re- 
striction of liberty of expression, 
political and economic relations with 
other countries in a position similar 
to ours, closer association with domestic 
Communists, who not only supported 
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our stated aims but provided trained 
men to do jobs which had to be done 
and for which nobody else was avail- 
able.” 

I hasten to add that this priest did 
not approve of the acceptance of the 
Communist support. He was merely ex- 
plaining that he did not think the 
regime would have moved so far to the 
left if it had seen any other way of 
attaining its objectives. 

And these objectives, he insisted, are 
thoroughly in accord with Catholic 
social teaching, quoting for me the 
pastoral letter of Archbishop Evilio 
Diaz which said that every citizen “as 
a good Cuban and a better Christian” 
was bound in conscience to help im- 
plement the Agrarian Reform law. 
This pastoral was issued last June after 
the text of the law had been released. 

The sense of having been let down 
by the United States is, I believe, at 
the bottom of the violent expressions 
of hostility coming out of Cuba in 
recent months. The Communists are 
naturally fanning the flames in their 
own daily Hoy and in Revolucidn, 
organ of the 26th of July Movement. 
But they did not create the attitude. 
They merely take advantage of it. 

Timely but reserved statements of 
President Eisenhower on January 26 
and of President Dorticés of Cuba on 
January 27 had an extremely calming 
effect on emotions in Cuba. In par- 
ticular, the express approval by both 
of them of diplomatic negotiations as 
the correct way to resolve differences 
was unreservedly welcomed by the 
Cuban public. 

These statements, nevertheless, have 
not resolved the differences. But they 
did create a more favorable attitude 
for their discussion. Then came the 
tragic affair of the ship explosion, and 
the stupid, volatile reaction of Castro. 
Currently, strong forces are at work in 
both nations against reconciliation. 

In the U. S., there are first of all 
the Cuban exiles, representing the old 
political parties, people with immense 
wealth, able to buy and operate war 
planes, ready to risk everything on any 
desperate gambler’s throw. 

Then, there is American investment. 
Many, though not by any means all, 
spokesmen for American capital in Cuba 
are opposed to negotiation. Some of 
the big international manufacturing and 
trading companies feel themselves less 
immediately threatened and _ besides 
have learned already in various coun- 
tries to live with state controls and ex- 
treme nationalism. They don’t say so 
out loud, but they recognize that these 
are the risks natural to doing business 
overseas, and they know that in the end 


they always find ways to stay in busi- 
ness. 

Others, especially those in sugar and 
other agricultural operations, whose 
properties have been seized or are 
threatened, anticipate that any negotia- 
tions will bring a withdrawal from their 
position that expropriated properties 
be paid for in cash at full market value. 

On this point, which is of tremendous 
importance for the U. S. because the 
solution accepted in Cuba will become 
a precedent wherever American capital 
is invested abroad, the two sides are 
poles apart. The Cubans do not have 
the money to pay cash, nor has any 
major land reform in modern times 
been paid for in cash, not even those 
effected with American aid in Japan 
and Viet Nam. Nor could the Castro 
regime give better terms to foreign 
than to domestic property owners, for 
that would be political suicide, espe- 
cially since the Cubans are acutely 
conscious of the morally dubious way 
in which some of the titles to property 
were acquired. 


| DO NOT minimize the seriousness of 
these differences. Neither do I think 
that it is beyond our ingenuity to 
resolve them, if we are really de- 
termined to do so. And I regret to 
have to add that I have found serious 
and sincere doubt regarding our good 
faith among Cubans with whom I have 
talked. 

So what are we supposed to do, I 
can hear the outraged reader asking 
angrily. My answer is simple. Get off 
the fence. Feel delighted that another 
country has listened to the doctrine 
we have been preaching, and say so. 
Tell them we think they’re crazy to try 
to fight such odds, but we admire that 
craziness, and if we can give them a 
hand, we will. 

The Communists will use every 
stratagem to make it impossible for us 
to adopt such a generous attitude. When 
Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan opened 
the Soviet Exhibition in Havana in 
February, one of his themes was 
that Russia had laid the founda- 
tions of its present strength by ex- 
propriating productive resources with- 
out paying any compensation. It was 
a clever line. It hardened Cuban 
opinion against U. S. claims for full 
compensation in cash, and it hardened 
American opinion against retreat from 
the position already publicly adopted. 

Mikoyan was not the first Com- 
munist to try to identify the Cuban 
revolution with the Red program. The 
speed with which they have moved in 
Cuba to create the impression both 
domestically and abroad that this is 
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U.S. withdrawal from Cuban interests creates a political vacuum. 





As usual, an alert Soviet power is always ready to move in and fill it 





Left: Washington, April 16, 1959, Secretary of State Herter seeks Fidel Castro’s co-operation 
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Right: Havana, February 13, 1960. Anastas Mikoyan signs Soviet trade pact with Castro 


their revolution is terrifying. A con- 
siderable part of the press, including 
several papers closely associated with 
the regime, reflect daily in their pages 
what for me is conclusive evidence of 
massive penetration. 

Nor is infiltration restricted to the 
press. While the Communists have been 
publicly repulsed time and again by 
revolutionary leaders, including Castro, 
and most recently by President Dorticés 
on January 27, everyone knows that 
card-carriers and sympathizers hold 
many important positions. “Che” 
Guevara has moved into the vital post 
of head of the Bank of the Republic. 
Antonio Niifez Jiménez decides the 
policies of the Agrarian Reform In- 


stitute. The Premier’s woolly-headed 
brother Ratil functions as a minor 
prophet. 


“The difficulty about identifying Com- 
munists at this point,” a priest said to 
me, “is that the social changes under 
way are equally in line with Catholic 
teaching and Communist aims. We 
have to wait to see if the farmers’ co- 
Operatives are a means toward a free 
land-owning peasantry or Soviet-style 
communes. I can see no way around 
this problem.” And neither can I. 
Only time will determine the parting 
of the ways. 

What is indicative of Communist 
tactics is the widespread failure to abide 






by the provisions of the revolutionary 
decrees in applying them. In many 
areas, properties have been seized with- 
out even a receipt, small farmers are 
being forced into co-operatives against 
their will, and the Agrarian Reform 
Institute (INRA) is spreading its 
tentacles and control into all areas of 
national life. 

The trend to state control and owner- 
ship of the means of production has 
already gone very far and shows every 
indication of continuing. While it is 
important to understand that the moti- 
vation of official policy is primarily 
social and only secondarily economic 
(so that arguments based on efficiency 
of operation make little impact), the 
government must nevertheless achieve 
certain economic objectives. 


IRST, it promised immediate improve- 

ments in the living conditions of 
both rural and urban workers, and 
it has been amazingly successful in 
implementing this promise. A major 
step was the abolition of gambling ex- 
cept for tourists and wealthy Cubans, 
diverting an estimated hundred million 
dollars a year into purchases of food 
and clothing. Cutting of rents in half 
also added to the spending incomes of 
the workers, as did a vigorous nation- 
wide program of public works. Si- 
multaneously, price reductions for im- 


portant goods and services, textbooks, 
medicines, sugar, gasoline, electricity, 
gas, telephones, meat, etc. added to 
purchasing power. 

Industry catering to consumer goods, 
especially in foodstuffs and clothing, is 
consequently booming. A salesman of 
food containers in Havana told me 
that all his customers are taking more 
of his product, some even four or 
five times as many items as previously, 
while the unit price of the container re- 
mains unchanged. 

Several areas of industry, however, 
are hard hit. Tourism is at a low ebb. 
The rent reductions and other controls 
on real estate have paralyzed the build- 
ing trade. New mining regulations have 
forced the withdrawal from oil explora- 
tion of the foreign companies, and other 
mining operations are at a standstill. 
Rigid import and export controls add 
to the headaches of doing business, 
and external credit has disappeared. The 
importer must now pay cash in advance 
for everything. 

Nevertheless. the economy appears to 
be far more buoyant than I had antici- 
pated. While figures are not available 
to strike a balance, there seems no 
likelihood of an early crisis in this 
sector. In spite of long misrule, the 
country produces great wealth, and to- 
day there is the new factor of self- 
respect and enthusiasm. 
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ONE 
FAMILY’S 
BATTLE 
WITH 
CANCER 


High i in the army of scientists and technicians explor- 
ing the mysteries of cancer are a dedicated husband- 
and-wife medical team named Julian and Clara Am- 
brus, who have come to national attention through 
their work at the Roswell Park Cancer Research In- 
stitute, Buffalo, N.Y. The two doctors, blood spe- 
cialists, are experimenting with the use of plasmin to 
dissolve blood clots, which occur not only in coronary 
thrombosis cases but also in persons with cancer of the 
abdominal organs. 

Working with his wife and other research scientists, 
Julian Ambrus has found that plasmin will dissolve 
clots in dogs’ coronary arteries. They think that 
clots occurring in human cancer cases can be dissolved 
by plasmin if caught early enough. At the Roswell 
Institute, some 300 cancer patients are under sur- 
veillance by many physicians and scientists whose 
skills are pooled in the common fight to defeat cancer. 
A single cure, however, will likely never be found, 
says Dr. Ambrus. 

At the end of each working day, Julian and Clara 
Ambrus doff their white coats and head home to their 
four children, ages eight to three, for family dinner 
and often a tramp in nearby woods. Gifted with 
energy and compassion, the husband and wife have 
successfully combined the roles of doctor and parent. 
As Hungarians, they met at the University of Budapest, 
married, graduated in medicine from the University of 
Zurich, Switzerland, continued studies in Paris, and 
came to the U.S. in 1949. They take a prominent part 
in medical associations and Julian has written 100 
articles for professional journals. Clara sings in a 
choir. They still have time for “fun with the children.” 


Teamwork in their professional and private lives 
is the story of Drs. Julian and Clara Ambrus, who 
here are preparing a monkey for radiation test at 
Roswell Park Cancer Research Institute, Buffalo 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
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Far from confining themselves to the recesses of 
the laboratory, the husband-and-wife team keeps 
close contact with cancer patients, who are being 
studied in an effort to find a cure for cancer 


When the work day is over, the two doctors turn 
their attention to their four children and con- 
centrate as hard to provide recreation and guid- 
ance. There is no time for boredom, says Clara 
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Dr. Julian Ambrus, principal cancer research scientist at 
the Roswell Institute, begins a day by telling his wife in 
their joint office of new blood findings. Later, Clara op- 
erates on a dog as part of cardiac catheterization experi- 
ment. After lunch, she is at her desk, making microscope 
evaluations. In the photo below, she gives a monkey an 
injection of his own bone marrow to protect him from 
harmful effects of radiation received during treatment 
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After dinner at home, Clara supervises bedtime preparations 
of Linda, 3, who attends nursery school. The other children, 
Madeline, 8, Peter, 7, and Julian, 5, get home from school 
about the same time as their mother, who is aided in the up- 
keep of the house by her mother-in-law, at the left of the 
center photo. There is usually time for family hikes and 
reading. Clara Ambrus maintains this tough schedule because 
her knowledge and skill are needed for the battle with cancer 
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Among the wizards of baseball, these five will bear 
the fans’ close scrutiny during 1960: Casey Stengel: 
second row, Willie McCovey, Larry Sherry; third row, 
i Red Schoendienst, recovering from TB, Frank Howard 








NOW ENDS 


ED WILLIAMS and Stan Musial are 

middle-aged men clinging to what’s 
left of their existence as professional 
athletes. Branch Rickey, who has lived 
about as long as the two of them to- 
gether, is starting a new career. In 
Florida and Arizona there are kids 
from Bangor, Me., and Kannapolis, 
N.C., and Waxahachie, Tex., packing 
their duffle bags with stars in their 
eyes and apprehension fluttering like 
moths under their chartreuse-and-orchid 
sports shirts. 

The baseball clubs are breaking camp 
just about now and starting north from 
spring training bases to open another 
championship season. In a month or so 
some of those moonstruck kids will be 
back in Bangor or Kannapolis or Waxa- 
hachie, but some will read their names 
in the headlines and realize with a 
shivery thrill which they can never ex- 
perience again that millions of others 
are reading them too. 

Now ends the winter of the fan’s 
discontent, the empty months of basket- 
ball and bowling, of polls designating 
the outstanding left-handed vegetarian 
infielder of a season that is dead, of 
endless and aimless debates over rec- 
ords and rules and Hall of Fame elec- 
tions and all those static by-products 
of a game that is pure action. 

Now a new year begins with a multi- 
tude of new interests to recapture the 
attention of millions—the exciting rise 
of rookies, the reluctant departure of 
old favorites like Musial and Williams. 
the struggles of Branch Rickey to get 
his fledgling Continental League off the 
ground, and above all the daily combat 
on the field. 

Is Larry Sherry really as good as he 
seemed pitching for the Dodgers in the 
World Series last fall? Can Willie Mc- 
Covey break up the furniture in San 
Francisco’s new Candlestick Park as 
he did in old Seals’ Stadium? Will the 
massive muscles of young’ Frank 
Howard make baseball in Los Angeles’ 
Memorial Coliseum an even shabbier 
travesty than it has been? Did the 
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the Giants and the Yankees. 


Fearless Red sticks his neck out again and calls 


Remember this next fall 


THE WINTER OF DISCONTENT 


Yankees’ Casey Stengel, counting his 
money in his Glendale, Calif., bank, 
rediscover during the winter the magic 
formula he mislaid last summer? Is Red 
Schoendienst sufficiently recovered from 
tuberculosis? 

Betting odds established by wagers 
in the winter books says the Yankees 
and Braves have it again. It says here 
that the Yankees may come back but 
the Braves won’t. Neither authority is 
reliable. There is only one place the 
answers can be found—on the field. 

Enough of this timid temporizing, 
this shilly-shallying and beating about 
the bush. If the big league teams don’t 
finish in this order, blame somebody, 
or anybody: 


National League American League 


San Francisco New York 
Los Angeles Chicago 
Milwaukee Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cincinnati Kansas City 
Chicago Baltimore 
St. Louis Washington 
Philadelphia Boston 


Last fall, the Giants had a two-game 
lead in the National League with only 
eight games to play, yet could get noth- 
ing better than third money. Whether 
they should have won the pennant is no 
longer important. What counts now 
is that they lacked very little and have 
added a great deal. 

During the winter they got Don 
Blasingame, a competent second base- 
man, to add skill and depth to their in- 
field, and from Baltimore they obtained 
Billy O'Dell, a young pitcher of excep- 
tional promise, and Billy Loes, an ec- 
centric who also pitches when the mood 
strikes him. With hitters like McCovey, 
Willie Mays, Orlando Cepeda, and Wil- 
lie Kirkland, that ought to be enough. 

Walter Alston was properly saluted 
as manager-of-the-year after he led the 
Dodgers out of the slums of the second 
division to finish the season in a tie 
with Milwaukee for first place, steered 
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them through a play-off to the league 
championship, then called the shots as 
they racked up the White Sox in the 
World Series. 

To accomplish this, he made astute 
use of young players brought up from 
the farms after the season started. Con- 
fident that these young men were only 
beginning to realize their potential when 
the World Series ended, and harboring 
no doubts as to the immediate future of 
established pros like Wally Moon, Gil 
Hodges, and Jim Gilliam, the Los 
Angeles management made no important 
winter deals. In their opinion, their 
rivals have nothing to trade as valuable 
as Frank Howard, who represents an 
investment of $100,000 in cash and 
three years in minor league schooling. 

Fred Haney stepped out as manager 
of the Braves after they lost the play- 
off to Los Angeles, and Charley Dressen 
stepped in. Acute, uninhibited, and un- 
burdened by false modesty, this voluble 
little guy has impeccable credentials 
and a team of impressive talents. If 
Schoendienst can play second base in 
1960 as he did for many years up to 
1959, the only visible flaw in the 
Braves’ lineup will disappear. 

However, Red’s complete recovery 
can’t be taken for granted—that is, 
recovery that would enable him not only 
to play but to be a star again. More- 
over, one of these years the Braves are 
going to wake up and discover that 
Warren Spahn and Lew Burdette have 
attained full growth, and more. 


HERE’S a jolly saloon keeper in San 

Francisco named Buzz O’Leary 
who confided late last season that he had 
bet on the Pirates, on the word of a 
reputable scout that this was a young 
team with possibilities. “The bums 
never grew up,” Buzz lamented. 

They’re still a young team. They’ve 
still got to grow up. 

Cincinnati’s besetting weakness in 
recent years was centered in the pitching 
staff. The Reds brought off an inter- 
league deal in December aimed at re- 
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lieving this situation. From Cleveland 
they got Cal McLish, winner of nine- 
teen games. But they had to give up 
their fine second baseman, Johnny 
Temple. What they gained at one po- 
sition they may have sacrificed at an- 
other. 

Of the three remaining teams in this 
league, only the Cubs seem to have an 
outside hope of bringing off the long 
chance. They have the admirable Ern‘e 
Banks to start with, and have added 
good men in Richie Ashburn, Frank 
Thomas, and Dick Gernert. 

Up to now, nobody has successfully 
explained the collapse of the Yankees 
of 1959. Except for changes effected 
by a trade that brought them Roger 
Maris from Kansas City, they went to 
camp this year with substantially the 
same team that was expected to abuse 
the opposition last season. Watching 
the Yankees flounder through the sum- 
mer. fans couldn’t believe their eyes, 
and this spring’s betting odds of 4 to 5 
on New York suggest they still don’t. 

Maybe they’re right. Maybe 1959 
never happened. 

The White Sox have made a few 
changes in the team that won last sea- 
son. They landed Gene Freese, a pretty 
fair hitter, to play third base, which 
he doesn’t do remarkably well. Behind 
Freese they now have Minnie Minoso 
in left field. Behind Minoso they have 
a brand new beer garden. 

Cleveland’s infield, which held up 
surprisingly well last summer, should be 
better with Temple at second base. Pitch- 
ing should be poorer without McLish. 

Detroit always looks tough in the 
spring. 

Kansas City has a new manager, Bob 
Elliott, and a passel of former Yankees, 
Hank Bauer, Norm Siebern, and Marv 
Throneberry. 

Baltimore spent almost a million dol- 
lars on young talent last year, continu- 
ing a policy that ought to pay off some 
day. They’ve also added a_ potential 
star in Jackie Brandt. The Senators and 
Red Sox are also in the league. 
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Aged Woman and Confession 


My mother is over eighty but physically strong and ac- 
tive. She is well enough to ride with me to church every 
Sunday. However, she is confused about everything. She 
cannot understand the mitigation of the Eucharistic fast 
and thinks she cannot receive worthily unless she goes 
to confession each time. She can scarcely make an ex- 
amination of conscience, since she has almost lost her 
memory. What am I to do?—APPLETON, WIS. 


The aged are often a problem, as you can 
testify. But God intends the sacraments for 
the aged as well as others. However, it must 
not be thought that Communion more than 
once a year is a law of the Church. It is a 
counsel and of course a good one. It is not 
required to confess one’s sins in the Sacrament 
of Penance each time before receiving Holy 
Communion. As long as one is in the state of 
grace and has the right intention, one’s soul 
is in the proper disposition for a good and fruitful com- 
munion. Naturally, the mitigated Eucharistic fast may seem 
hard to grasp for one who has been brought up in the old 
tradition, but a little patience in explaining it will have 
good results. 

For the proper reception of the Sacrament of Penance, 
one must examine his conscience and confess all grave sins 
in kind and number of times that he can remember since 
his last good confession. But there are exceptions to this 
obligation. If one cannot examine his conscience or re- 
member his sins, he can confess all his sins in general and 
receive absolution for them, even though they have been 
confessed before. Neither the Church nor God imposes obli- 
gations which are physically or morally impossible to fulfill. 

I suggest that you call on or write to your pastor and 
explain the situation. He might suggest that he will hear 
her where the deaf are heard or even hear her confession 
at her home and administer Holy Communion afterward. 
Old people are often excused from assisting at Mass be- 
cause of their condition. And as said above, they may con- 
fess their sins in a general way, if their memory is gravely 
affected. 





Visit from Divorced Person 


A divorced friend of ours would like to bring his “friend” 
to our home. Neither he nor his ex-wife is Catholic. Do 
we nevertheless treat him the same as we ought a divorced 
Catholic, not permit him to visit us with his “friend?” 


Since the persons involved are non-Catholics, who in good 
faith, I presume, believe and practice divorce, you could 
have the man and his friend visit you. But you should not 
favor their attitude about divorce, because it is contrary 
to the teaching of Christ. However, by your sympathy for 
them as persons, you might be able to sow the seed of truth 
in their minds and pray that it bear fruit. 
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Incorrupt Bodies of Saints: St. Frances Cabrini 


How many and who are the saints whose bodies are ina 
state of preservation? I read in a newspaper that the body 
of St. Frances Cabrini is incorrupt, yet on a scroll near 
her tomb it says that the skeleton has been covered with 
wax to make a lifelike appearance. I assume that the 
newspaper account is wrong.—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


There is no list of saints whose bodies are incorrupt, so far 
as I know, but I recall that the bodies of Saint Teresa of 
Avila (October 15) and Saint Catherine of Bologna (March 
9) are in a state of preservation. It is also alleged that the 
body of St. Pius X is so far incorrupt. 

In view of the statement on the scroll near the tomb of 
Saint Frances Cabrini, the newspaper statement is evidently 
in error. 


Valley of Tears 


In the “Hail Holy Queen,” which we recite after low 
Masses, the phrase occurs “this valley of tears.” Is this 
world truly a valley of tears? It seems to me that this 
is a pessimistic attitude toward life. It might just as well 
be called a “land of sunshine.”—-WoBuRN, Mass. 


Life in this world is truly a time of trial and probation on 
the outcome of which will depend our eternal happiness or 
everlasting misery. The Bible appears to favor the attitude 
that the world is a “valley of tears.” Thus, “man born of 
a woman, living for a short time, is filled with many 
miseries. Who cometh forth like a flower, and is destroyed, 
and fleeth as a shadow, and never continueth in the same 
state.” (Job 14). “Through many tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (Acts 14:21). 

This is not to deny that there is plenty of sunshine in life 
as well as sorrows. Perhaps the average of life is more 
on the side of “tears” than joy and sunshine because, as 
said above, it is a time of trial and probation in which we 
must prove ourselves worthy of eternal reward. 


Bishop James A. Pike 


Could you furnish a sketch of Bishop James A. Pike, 
Episcopal Bishop of San Francisco, from the time he 
entered a Catholic college in the west, through his two 
marriages and period of atheism, to the present time. I 
would like to know the grounds for the annulment of his 
first marriage and whether the partner is still alive — 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The following information is obtained from an article about 
him in Time magazine for February 17, 1958. He was a 
practicing Catholic for at least the two years during which 
he attended the University of Santa Clara in California. 
After leaving the university, he gave up both the Catholic 
faith and also belief in Christianity. He became an agnostic, 
but never an atheist. While an agnostic he married in an 
Episcopal church in 1938. After two years the marriage was 
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“ecclesiastically annulled by the then [Episcopal] Bishop of 
Los Angeles.” The grounds of the annulment are not re- 
vealed. In 1942 he married a second time to a woman who 
was also an agnostic and a former pupil of his in law 
school. 

In 1943 both he and his second wife joined the Episcopal 
Church and remarried in that church. A few months later 
he began studying for the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church and was ordained the next year. He held a rector- 
ship in Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for two years. 
His next assignment was chaplain and head of the depart- 
ment of religion at Columbia University. In 1952 he was 
appointed Dean of St. John’s Cathedral in New York City, 
which he left when chosen to become coadjutor of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California. 


Senator Kennedy & Communism 


Vatican directives say that it is unlawful for a Catholic 
to vote for a candidate who calls himself Christian yet 
gives indirect aid to the Communists. Supposing Senator 
John F. Kennedy is nominated as presidential candidate in 
1960, could a Catholic vote for him after he has twice 
sponsored bills in Congress calling for direct foreign aid 
to all Communist countries except the USSR, Red China, 
and North Korea?—-MONTREAL, CAN. 


True, the Holy Office gave a negative reply to the question, 
“Whether Catholics may lawfully vote for parties or candi- 
dates associated with Communists, or favorable to the 
Communists in their way of acting, even though these 
parties or candidates do not espouse principles opposed to 
Catholic doctrine, and even have the name of Christian?” 
The reply was approved by the Pope and ordered by him 
to be published on April 4, 1959. 

The Senator’s sponsorship, together with Senator Aiken, 
of a Bill to Amend the Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 was not intended in any way to favor Communism, 
rather the opposite. His purpose was to give the Presi- 
dent a wider range of authority, within the existing frame- 
work of law, to offer economic assistance in the event that 
there were favorable situations in the future. He wanted 
to hold out hopes of assistance to countries under Com- 
munist oppression, lest their impulses to freedom might 
gradually lose strength because of lack of support from 
the free nations. Therefore, the Decree of the Holy Office 
in no way applies to him. 


Lucy’s Sealed Letter 


Could you give me some information about the letter 
Our Lady gave to the three children at Fatima, Portugal, 
and which is to be opened in 1960?—THREE RIVERS, Mass. 


From reliable reports, Lucy, the lone survivor of the three 
children of Fatima fame, now a Carmelite Nun, did leave 
a sealed letter in care of the Bishop of Leiria, Portugal, 
which contains the third part of the “secret” confided to 
her by the Blessed Virgin. Our Lady did not give Lucy 
the letter, but Lucy wrote down the message for the Bishop. 
It was not to be opened until 1960. 

Perhaps no one knows the contents of the letter but Lucy. 
Surely, I don’t. Of course, there are numerous rumors 
of extraordinary things about to happen, some of which 
you mention. My opinion is that the letter will repeat the 
necessity of prayer and penance, which things the Blessed 
Virgin emphasized in her apparitions to the children. These 
things are in conformity with the eternal Gospel and are 
always imperative. It is idle to imagine anything else. So, 
be of good heart and cease to worry. 








Death of Mary: Catholic Rites: Church in Crete 


(1) An Orthodox friend says his church teaches the 
Blessed Virgin never died, but entered into a deep sleep 
from which she was assumed into Heaven. Does the 
teaching of the Catholic Church differ from the Ortho- 
dox belief? (2) What are the names and origins of the 
Spanish Rites that are distinct from the Roman Rite but 
truly Catholic? (3) May a convert to the Catholic 
Church from the Orthodox Church choose his own rite? 
(4) I was told that the church in Crete is not part of the 
Orthodox Church but became autonomous from Rome 
400 years before the Great Schism and with the consent 
of Rome? Is this true?—JERSEY City, N. J. 


(1) What your Orthodox friend probably meant 
was that some Orthodox theologians hold that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was assumed into 
Heaven body and soul without dying physically. 
This opinion is also held by some theologians of 
the Roman Church, but it is a minority opinion 
and contrary to the common belief of the faith- 
ful, which for centuries has held that the 
Blessed Virgin truly died and after death was 
assumed body and soul into Heaven. The 
dogmatic definition of the Assumption promulgated by Pope 
Pius XII in 1950 declared that Mary was assumed into 
Heaven “after the course of her earthly life was finished.” 
He did not touch the question of her death, but left it as 
it was before. 
(2) There are three non-Roman Catholic Rites in Spain: 
the Gallican, the Mozarabic, and the Celtic, which differ 
accidentally from the Roman Rite. It would require too 
much space to treat of their origins and differences. | 
suggest that you consult the index of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 
(3) Canon 11 of the Oriental Code of Canon Laws says 
“baptized non-Catholics of an Oriental [Schismatic] Rite, 
when reconciled to the Catholic Church, may embrace 
whatever Rite they wish, but it is hoped that they will con- 
tinue in their proper Rite in the Catholic Church.” Canon 
12 of the same Code says that an unbaptized person who 
is converted to the Catholic Church may freely choose any 
Catholic Rite. 
(4) The Orthodox Church in the island of Crete may be 
autonomous, but it did not become so with the consent of 
the Roman Pontiff. The idea is absurd. 


Was Our Lord Happy: Did He Ever Laugh? 


Most of the pictures and images of Our Lord reveal Him 
to be serious and oftentimes sorrowful. This makes me 
wonder if Jesus was truly happy while on earth and if 
He ever laughed?—SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


These are unusual questions but logical, when the basis of 
them is considered. Of course, Jesus was happy since His 
human soul was perfectly united with God, the source of all 
true happiness. But this union did not exempt Him from 
suffering, because it was the will of His Father that He 
undergo His Passion and die on the cross in order to make 
all men happy eternally by uniting their souls with God. 

Man in the beginning lost the favor of God, and there- 
fore true happiness, because of an irregular desire for in- 
dependence of his Creator. The first parents of the human 
race fell into the snare of the devil, who tempted them to 
disobey the divine command when he said to them, “You 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” In reparation 
for this most grievous sin against the order of justice, it 
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was necessary in the order of divine providence for Jesus, 
as the representative man, to suffer and die. Though this 
seems contradictory, Jesus was truly happy because of His 
union with the source of happiness, His heavenly Father. 
This combination of happiness and suffering in Jesus may 
be compared to a high mountain, whose top is in sunshine 
while storms rage below. 

As regards laughter, we must recall the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. The second person of the Holy Trinity as- 
sumed ‘a complete human nature, but without sin. In Jesus 
there were two natures—the divine and the human—but 
only one Person. We truly profess that Jesus was the God- 
man. Since it is natural for human beings to smile and 
laugh at times, Jesus must have laughed, or at least shown 
pleasure. For example, when His mother Mary fondled 
Him, when he was a guest at a marriage feast, and when 
He embraced and blessed little children. We know that He 
wept at the grave of Lazarus and that anger mantled His 
face when He drove the money-changers from the temple. 
These are human traits. But laughter of the vulgar and 
unrestrained sort would not have become Him. because it 
reveals imperfection. The prevailing appearance of Jesus 
must have been grave, vet wonderfully attractive. Artists 
have yet to represent it to everyone’s taste. There is more 
than human features involved; there is divinity. 


Complications in Childbirth—Mother or Child 


When complications develop in childbirth and beth mother 
and child are in danger of death and only one can be 
saved, which is given preference, mother or child? We 
have received different answers to this problem.—Mtp- 
way, Mass.; CHICAGO, ILL. 


The dilemma which is suggested in these questions is rarely 
an issue in childbirth today. Skilled and conscientious ob- 
stetricians endeavor to save both lives. It is not a question of 
preferring one life at the expense of the other, but of saving 
both. Modern skill in assisting in childbirth has proven 
very successful. 

According to Dr. Joseph L. McGoldrick, “the mother or 
child dilemma is a relic of the early days of obstetrics. If it 
is talked about today by any medical men, it is only by 
those whose training and experience evidently do not qualify 
them to perform modern obstetrics.”” (Quoted by Fr. Healy 
in Medical Ethics, p. 196). 


Transvestitism 


What is the morality of women wearing men’s clothing 
and men wearing women’s clothing because the latter 
have a fondness to do so? Please do not give my initials 
or address. 


Experience counsels one to beware of pronouncing with 
certainty the morality of women with regard to their attire. 
But this, I think, can be said: women who wear clothing 
proper to men with a morally bad intent are guilty of grave 
sin, or at least dangerously close to it. But, if men’s clothes 
are worn for some reasonable motive, such as houseclean- 
ing, Or simply to follow slavishly a current fad, they may 
not be guilty of sin at all, or at most a venial sin. 

The case is different when an adult male, especially one 
who has a fondness for such a thing, uses clothing proper 
to women as an everyday affair. It is technically known 
as transvestitism. It is so contrary to normal male instincts 
that it seems gravely immoral and a sign of sexual perver- 
sion. No good reason appears to justify it. In the Mosaic 
Law this procedure was declared to be an abomination. 
See Deut. 22:5. 
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Excommunication: DeLamennais: Joan of Arc 


The French priest, Abbé DeLamennais, was excommuni- 
cated by the Church merely because he advocated a free 
press and universal suffrage. He taught that one could 
live democratically and still be a good Catholic. St. Joan 
of Arc was excommunicated before she died at the stake. 
My question is: is excommunication binding? What good 
is it when it is possible to exercise it mistakenly? I can- 
not take it seriously when it happens in cases such as 
these. Please tell me one useful purpose of excommunica- 
tion.—OWATONNA, MINN. 


The Church is a visible and perfect society 
instituted by Jesus Christ for the purpose of 
sanctifying and saving immortal souls. For 
this purpose, Jesus endowed the Church with 
those powers necessary for the attainment of 
; these ends. One of them is the power ta make 
¢ laws and add sanctions to them. By means of 

* her penal legislation, the Church deters the 

faithful from violating her graver laws and 

constrains them to fulfill their obligations, 
Though the Church undoubtedly has the power to add 
sanctions to her laws, the Council of Trent warns those 
with authority to impose ecclesiastical penalties to use it 
with great discretion lest more harm than good follow. 

The Abbé DeLamennais’ paper, L’Avenir, was con- 
demned by Pope Gregory XVI because of his unreserved 
and reckless advocacy of liberal ideas in regard to re- 
ligion, conscience, and the press. He was not excommuni- 
cated by the Pope. The question was not as simple as you 
suggest. Unfortunately, the Abbé lacked the humility to 
stand by the decision of the Supreme Authority. 

St. Joan of Arc was condemned by a “rigged” tribunal. 
Later its decision was reversed, and four hundred years 
later she was formally canonized. 





Galileo’s “‘Eppur si Muove!”’ 


I attended a lecture on Galileo in which the speaker said 
that after the Church condemned him for his theory 
that the earth meved around the sun, not vice versa, and 
Galileo submitted to the sentence, he muttered beneath 
his breath, “Eppur si muove”— it still moves. Is there 
any truth about this statement?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 1X, page 980, has the 
following statement concerning this supposed reaction of 
Galileo: “The legend according to which Galileo, rising 
from his knees after repeating the formula of abjuration, 
stamped on the ground, and exclaimed, ‘Eppur si muove! ’ is, 
as may readily be supposed, entirely apocryphal.” 


Used Christmas Cards 


Would you kindly print the address of some missionary 
outfit that wishes people to send them used Christmas 
cards, After collecting a box full, I lost the address I had. 
—CHICAGO, ILL. 


There are many persons and groups who advertise their 
desires to have used Christmas cards sent to them. A long 
list of local and foreign applications for them appeared 
in the Tablet of Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 16, 1960. The 
two nearest Chicago are Holy Rosary Mission, Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota, and St. Ann’s Indian Mission, Belcourt, 
North Dakota. The Tablet adds a caution: “Mark packages 
Printed Matter, Donation. Do not seal, tie securely with 
string. For postal charges call Postal Services.” 
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Robert Stack holds Dorothy Malone’s 
head above water as they are trapped in their 
cabin in a scene from “The Last Voyage” 
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Death of a Queen 


THE LAST VOYAGE is not only one of the most ambitious 
sea movies in screen history; it is also an adventure story of 
tremendous emotional power and electrifying dramatic effect. 
Filmed aboard a luxury liner (the former “Ile de France”), 
it depicts the final agonizing hours of a ship doomed by fire, 
explosion, and the ultimate disintegration of its commanding 
officer. 


There are two stories here: the efforts of the crew to keep 


the ship afloat and the desperate struggle of a passenger to 
extricate his wife who has been trapped in the debris of their 
cabin. 


As the moments tick by and hysteria rises, the film 


achieves a pitch of excitement not recently duplicated on 
the screen. It is particularly evident in the scenes where 
a young father attempts to save his baby daughter trapped 
on a dangerous ledge, while his wife is pinioned by a steel 
plate in an adjoining room. On a wider scale, it is equally 
tense as the boiler room crew fight frantically and hopelessly 
against the twin enemies, water and fire. 


On the bridge, the captain is slowly losing command of 


himself and his ship, as the latter settles slowly at the bow. 
It is to the credit of the husband-and-wife production team 
(Andrew and Virginia Stone) that they have preserved interest 





in the fate of their individuals in competition with the over- 
powering impact of disaster. Theirs is an unusual accom- 
plishment. 

The players are a decided asset in this pathetic pageant. 
Robert Stack, as the anguished husband; Dorothy Malone, 
the trapped wife who plays her role under the most trying 
physical circumstances, with water lapping at her chin; 
George Sanders, as the distraught captain; Edmond O’Brien, 
rebellious leader of the boiler room crew; Woody Strode, as 
a sympathetic crewman, and many others. 

The physical effects are both startling and impressive. 
The Stones made arrangements to use the former luxury 
liner for a few months prior to its final voyage to the scrap 
heap. The realistic effects obtained make this one of the top 
suspense stories in recent years. (M-G-M) 





Movie Reviews in Brief 


An adult thriller, CHANCE MEETING is the product of 
British suspense-story experts. While the subject treats of 
an illicit romance which ends in tragedy, it is handled with 
restraint and is acceptable material for mature audiences. It 
introduces German star Hardy Kruger, playing a young 
Dutch artist struggling for success in London. At a gallery 
he meets and falls in love with a sophisticated Frenchwoman. 
Their liaison ends with a murder charge against him. Clever 
utilization of the flashback technique and excellent per- 
formances lift this above the par for the mystery devotees. 
(Paramount) 


THE BRAMBLE BUSH is a dull concoction in which 
euthanasia, adultery, and assorted lecherous episodes are 
unfolded against the almost staid background of a small New 
England town. The story line, the philosophy, and the 
moral values are so confused in this absurd, and very dull, 
companion piece to Peyton Place that there is little to recom- 
mend it for any audience. Without taking a stand on the 
mercy killing issue, it shows a young doctor returning to his 
home town for the express purpose of treating his boyhood 
friend, who is dying of Hodgkins Disease. He realizes the 
case is hopeless and eventually administers a fatal dose to 
end his friend’s suffering. Meanwhile, he and the patient's 
wife have had an affair which results in her pregnancy. The 
doctor is tried and freed for the mercy killing. For some 
unexplained, and completely unnecessary, reason, all the 
characters are presented as Catholics, though the doctor has 
not practiced his religion for years. Aside from a brief 
sermon on mercy killing, obviously tacked on at the con- 
clusion, there is little to indicate any religious motivations 
whatsoever. In fact, one young nurse is shown leaving Mass 
on Sunday and shortly afterward is discovered posing nude 
for the local editor. He has threatened to disclose the fact 
that she and her boy friend, a local politico, were found 
together during a Saturday night fire at the nearby motel. 
This has a Metalious ring and is further evidence that the 
industry is treading on very dangerous ground these days. 
(Warner Bros.) 


A group of ruthless and clever thieves steal the Monte Carlo 
spotlight from Their Royal Highnesses in SEVEN THIEVES, 
a fast-moving and suspenseful melodrama filmed on the 
Riviera. In it Edward G. Robinson, Rod Steiger, Eli Wal- 
lach, and Joan Collins are members of a gang carrying out 
a scheme to “take” the bank at Monte Carlo. There is 
mounting suspense to the story, interesting backgrounds, and 
an ironic climax in the Hitchcock manner to qualify this as 
absorbing, strictly adult yarning. (20th Century-Fox) 


The grim, gray outlines of a famed German raider and the 
control room of a Royal Navy information center represent 
the opposing forces in SINK THE BISMARCK, a semi- 
documentary based on British records and incorporating film 
clips of World War II sea battles. It is a gripping project 
when the cameras are sea-borne, less than stirring when the 
focus is on the tight-lipped Britishers or the grim German 
commanders. The mounting suspense as the Nazi ship is 
trapped and sunk compensates for stretches of shore inaction. 
Kenneth More and Dana Wynter are the stars in this flash- 
back to an era of bitter conflict. (20th Century-Fox) 


TIGER BAY, a British-style suspense charade, is both in- 
triguing and appealing. It marks the screen debut of eleven- 
year-old Hayley Mills, cast as an orphan living with her 
aunt in the tenement district of an English seaport. Vacant 
lots, cellars, and garrets are her play corners until the day 
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she stumbles upon a Polish sailor in the act of murdering 
his former sweetheart. An offbeat, adult melodrama, this has 
moments of convincing sentiment to relieve the grim notes, 
and Horst Buchholz, Yvonne Mitchell, and Hayley’s father, 
John Mills, are convincing in other principal roles. (Con- 
tinental) 


SWAN LAKE is the third Soviet contribution to the U.S.A- 
U.S.S.R. cultural exchange program. It is a performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s ballet, filmed at the Bolshoi Theater, without 
any added frills or backstage plot intrigues. As such it has 
surface interest, but incompetent direction, uneven photog- 
raphy, and awkward recording technique sabotages the bril- 
liance of the dancers. (Columbia) 


There is more than meets the nose in SCENT OF MYS. 
TERY, the first offering of the Smell-O-Vision process which 
filters aromas to accompany the sights and sounds of a 
surprisingly deft mystery. Satire is woven into the suspense 
pattern, and moments of comedy fleck a chase which takes 
camera and audience on a breathtaking tour of Spain. In 
addition to the expected bullring and fiesta scenes, there are 
vistas of scenic grandeur which are among the most beautiy 
ful ever filmed in Spain. The story is necessarily episodic, 
but it is a diverting melodrama enlisting Denham Elliott, 
Paul Lukas, Peter Lorre, Liam Redmond, and Beverly Bent- 
ley among the players. The aromas range from tobacco and 
port wine to lavender and hot baked bread. They are as 
unnecessary to the enjoyment of the picture as the brief 
appearances of Diana Dors and Elizabeth Taylor. (Michael 
Todd, Jr.) 


Disney magic is evident throughout TOBY TYLER, a pleas- 
ant, though formula, adaptation of a popular childhood tale. 
As in all Disney entries, the storytelling is designed to inter- 
est the adult as well as the young fan. This is a circus classic 
with a 1910 background against which the comedy: adven- 
ture, and nostalgia team up for rousing results. Likeable 
Kevin Corcoran plays a runaway who joins the circus and 
becomes the chum of an impish chimp. This has the familiar 
ring of a calliope, and it adds up to a sprightly entertain- 
ment. (Buena Vista) 


THE GALLANT HOURS is a tribute to Admiral Halsey 
and his contribution to the final victory in the bloody battle 
for Guadalcanal. It stars James Cagney in a remarkably 
lifelike portrayal of the crusty genius who lived his most 
gallant hours in the planning and execution of the island de- 
fense. The production is absorbing and skillfully staged, but 
it soon becomes evident that this would have been more 
effective if designed and presented as a documentary. 
Producer-director-narrator Robert Montgomery, Dennis 
(Gunsmoke) Weaver, Ward Costello, Richard Jaeckel, and 
Vaughn Taylor make important contributions in this study 
of a decisive battle and a strategist of stature. (United 
Artists) 


MAN ON A STRING is a sobering, yet exciting, melodrama 
from the files of the Central Intelligence Agency and is 
based on the autobiography of Boris Morris, Soviet spy, 
American counterspy, and Hollywood producer. The knowl- 
edge that it is an authentic account lifts this well above the 
average derring-do yarn with an espionage base. Ernest 
Borgnine portrays Morris, a man swaying between fear and 
determination to compensate his adopted country for the 
wrongs he had committed. Readers of My Ten Years As a 
Counterspy will find the dramatization acceptable. Filmed 
on location in Berlin by documentary experts of the Louis 
de Rochemont Company, this picture is compelling enter- 
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tainment and a needed reminder that we face a ruthless 
enemy. This is both tingling and timely fare. (Columbia) 


The New Plays 


GOODBYE CHARLIE is an offbeat, pretentious attempt at 
humor which never quite comes off. It is technically bad, 
and it is morally off-base, while frantically reaching for 
laughs through vulgarity and suggestiveness. Lauren Bacall 
has the thankless role of a reincarnated Casanova who is 
returned to earth as a woman, in order that he might realize 
the enormity of his earthly sins—‘never really loving the 
women with whom he had affairs.” It is all rather repulsive 
and humorless. 


Two unpretentious little musical shows have parted the off- 
Broadway asbestos for what appears to be extended stays. 
One is PARADE, with TV’s Dody Goodman heading a cast 
of reasonably talented singers, dancers, and satirists. Their 
material is less than sensational, but there are moments of 
hich humor as Dodv’s impersonation of a Music Hall 
Rockette with fifteen years of strenuous service. The second 
ambitious musical effort is called FOLLIES OF 1910, a 
spry spoof of the Gibson Girl davs. The highlight here is a 
ballad called Someday There'll Be Someone Up There with 
the Man in the Moon. It gives you an idea of what they are 
doing to 1910 in this lively satire. 


Another edition of the popular ICE FOLLIES is now tour- 
ing the country. It is an excellent example of what can be 
done to embellish the figure-8 formula through costuming, 
lighting, rhythm, imagination, and a well-padded budget. All 
are much in evidence in this shimmering extravaganza which 
will undoubtedly delight the devotees of frozen fun. It is 
first-class family entertainment. 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: Fiorello: Follies of 1910; Ice Follies 
of 1960; Leave It to Jane; Little 
Mary Sunshine; A Majority of One; 
The Miracle Worker; The Music 
Man; Our Town; The Sound of 
Music 


FOR ADULTS: The Andersonville Trial; At the 
Drop of a Hat; Destry Rides Again; 
The Fighting Cock; Five Finger 
Exercise; Flower Drum Song; A 
Lovely Light; My Fair Lady; Once 
Upon a Mattress; Parade; A Raisin 
in the Sun; Redhead; Saratoga; 
Take Me Along; The Tenth Man 
(On Tour) J B; Mark Twain To- 
night; The Most Happy Fella; The 
Pleasure of His Company 


PARTLY La Plume de Ma Tante 
OBJECTIONABLE: (On Tour) The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs; Look Homeward, Angel; 
The Visit 


COMPLETELY Goodbye Charlie; Gypsy; Marriage- 

OBJECTIONABLE: Go-Round; Silent Night, Lonely 
Night; Sweet Bird of Youth; Three- 
penny Opera 









In “Toby Tyler,” runaway Kevin Corcoran joins 
the circus and meets a new friend, “Mr. Stubbs” 





Ernest Borgnine as Hollywood. producer, spy, and 
counterspy Boris Morris, in “Man on a String” 
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James Cagney as Admiral Halsey in “The 
Gallant Hours,” the story of Guadalcanal 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX 


By Evelyn Waugh. 
Little, Brown. 


358 pages. 
$5.00 


Just what English -lit- 
erature during the 
past century would 
have been without the 
contribution of our 
Catholic converts it is 
hard to imagine, and 
Ronald Knox was a 
worthy successor to 
Newman, Faber, Hop- 


Evelyn Waugh 

kins, the Meynells, Chesterton, and the 
rest of that glorious company. Suitably 
enough, the present biography is writ- 
ten by another convert, the novelist and 


satirist Evelyn Waugh, who, having 
Monsignor Knox’s consent that he be 
official biographer, had every access 
to the correspondence and private 
papers of his subject. The result is a 
richly documented life story, very 
British and very patrician, which must 
be the treasure house of any future 
teller of the tale. 

Like Robert Hugh Benson, Ronald 
Knox was the son of an Anglican 
Bishop; like Newman, he was an Ox- 
ford scholar and chaplain; and like 
many of his predecessors, his submis- 
sion to the Catholic Church was the 
fruit of long prayer and study—de- 
layed until 1917 by the forlorn but 
persistent hope of a corporate reunion 
of the English Church with Rome. The 
story has been told in his own work A 
Spiritual Aeneid. 

Hilaire Belloc seems to have been 
one of the first to urge Father Knox 
to concentrate his time and energy 
upon serious literature; but this he was 
not able to do until 1937, when he re- 
tired to Aldenham as private chaplain 
to his friends Lord and Lady Acton. 
The latter's encouragement was par- 
ticularly helpful; and in spite of the 
tragic distractions of World War II— 
which drew from him the masterful 
essay on God and the Atom—he was 
able to write most of his favorite book, 
Enthusiasm, as well as The Mass, The 
Creed, and The Gospel in Slow Motion. 
Above all, he worked assiduously for 
“nine years hard” on his monumental 
translation of the Bible. This daring but 
needed experiment—which Cardinal 
Newman had hoped to accomplish— 
aroused much controversy and was not 
finally published with ecclesiastical ap- 
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probation until 1955. He had but two 
more years to live, during which he 
translated the complete autobiography 
of St. Thérése of Lisieux and left partly 
finished his modern Englishing of the 
Imitation of Christ. 

Mr. Waugh is careful to stress the 
illness and frustration of Ronald Knox’s 
later years, for while he himself knew 
him “primarily as a man of letters 
rather than as a priest,” he realizes that 
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BOOKS 


SURVE 


OF BEST-SELLING 


Reported for the April issue by leading 
Catholic book stores across thé nation 


1. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW .. . AND 
TODAY. By Fr. M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce 


2. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By 
Hagmaier & Gleason. $4.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


3. MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX. By 
Evelyn Waugh. $5.00. Little, 
Brown 


4. LAMPS OF LOVE. 
C.Ss.R. $4.00. 


By Louis Colin, 
Newman 


5. JESUS CHRISTUS. By Romano Guar- 
dini. $2.75. Regnery 


6. THE HIDDEN FACE. By Ida Fried- 
erike Goerres. $4.95. Pantheon 


7. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Rev. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


8. LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS. By Msgr. 
Ronald Knox. $3.00. Sheed & 
Ward 


9. IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES. By Knox 
& Cox. $4.50. Sheed & Ward 


10. RETREAT NOTES FOR RELIGIOUS. By 
Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. $3.50. 
Kenedy 


“genius and sanctity do not thrive ex. 
cept by suffering.” His pages prove 
how all three were united in this “bril- 
liantly precocious youth . . . the wit 
and scholar marked out for fame... 
the priest . . . who was always ‘speciaj 
preacher’ on great occasions . . . the 
man whose exquisite politeness put 
everyone at his ease . . . the author of 
numberless unrecorded, unforgotten 
quips; the translator who brought the 
Vulgate to life for his own generation 
and for the future.” 

KATHERINE BREGY., 


BOLD ENCOUNTER 


By Peter-Thomas Rohrbach. 
Bruce. 223 pages. $3.75 


It is understandable 
that Peter - Thomas 
Rohrbach, a Discalced 
Carmelite, should have 
seen the dramatic pos- 
sibilities in the life of 
St. John of the Cross. 
He succeeds very well 
in tracing the eccles- 
iastical and secular Father Rohrbach 
crosscurrents within which John of the 
Cross made his bold encounter with 
the established Carmelite Order. In- 
spired by Saint Teresa and by a need 
to develop his own spiritual potential. 
John of the Cross, a young Spanish 
priest, founded in the late sixteenth 
century a monastery of the primitive 
Carmelite rule for people who needed 
to subordinate active apostolic works 
to contemplative prayer. 

By sketching in the framework of 
the Spanish Inquisition, the Protestant 
Revolt, and the Counter Reformation. 
Father Rohrbach explains, if he does 
not excuse, the tragic conflict which 
developed between the already-estab- 
lished and the newly established Dis- 
calced Carmelites. In this conflict John 
of the Cross literally became a martyr. 

Almost all the incidents and_ the 
characters in Bold Encounter are his- 
torical. However, in spite of the fact 
that Father Rohrbach deals faithfully 
with explosive material, Bold Encounter 
is not a successful novel. St. John of 
the Cross never comes into focus as a 
person. The interior development of 
this great saint, so amply documented 
in his own writings, his soaring lyricism, 
his Euclidian austerity, his brilliance in 
synthesizing mystical insights with re- 
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NEW BOOKS 


FREE SPEECH 
IN THE CHURCH 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 


Two essays: the first a discussion 
of the function, scope and limi- 
tations of public opinion in the 
Church: the second, Prospects of 
Christianity, a study of the forces 
which make the future outlook for 
the Church, apparently so gloomy, 
actually so glorious. $2.75 


CITIES IN CRISIS 
by Dennis Clark 


A discussion of our mushrooming 
urban problems by an expert on 
housing and racial problems. The 
author is on the Committee on 
Human Relations for the City of 
Philadelphia and Vice-President 
of the Catholic Housing Council. 

$3.50 


PASTORAL SERMONS 

by Ronald Knox 

About sixty of Msgr. Knox’s finest 

sermons, including the contents of 

three books: The Window in the 

Wall, The Mystery of the Kingdom 

and St. Paul’s Gospel. A really 

satisfying chunk of the best Knox. 
$8.50 


At Your Bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


Winner of the Thomas More Medal 
for “the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to Catholic publishing in 1959” 


64 University Place New York 3 








vealed doctrine—all these are at best 
only hinted at. And one wonders how 
any novelist could have resisted the 
temptation to explore Saint John’s 
friendship with Teresa, surely one of 
the most fruitful relationships in_his- 
tory. 

GENEVIEVE M. CASEY. 


SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY 


By Maisie Ward. 
Sheed & Ward. 


377 pages. 
$4.50 


This is a book vibrant 
with the life of the in- 
fant Church, glimpsed 
through short, excel- 
lent biographies of the 





first saints. We are 
reminded that the 
Church, as a_ living 


organism, grows and 
develops in Time. God 
“works out gradually what He has de- 
termined absolutely,” says Newman. 

The first five hundred years saw great 
dogmas hammered out in council after 
council. As soon as the apostles were 
dead, heresies sprang up and each cen- 
tury, from the second with Polycarp 
to the fifth with Leo the Great, had its 
valiant fighters who struggled to pre- 
serve the apostolic deposit of faith in 
its purity. 

Periods of growth mark the divisions 
of the book. From the Age of Martyrs, 
St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, is out- 
standing. He was ordained by one of 
the apostles, possibly Peter. 

There follows the Age of Apologists 
which produced St. Justin Martyr. In- 
spired by the heroic deaths of early 
martyrs, St. Justin wrote, taught, and 
disputed, until he was put to death 
about the year 165. 

After the death of Justin, we read 
of Irenaeus, first of the theologians 
who wrote to alert Catholics to current 
heresies. He fought Gnosticism, an 
ancient philosophy which taught that 
matter is evil and that salvation comes 
not from love but from knowledge, 
available to only a few. 

The Age of Hermits is typified by 
Anthony, whom we see with his monks 
in the Egyptian desert. So well did 
the devil foresee the effects of their 
asceticism upon the Church that diaboli- 
cal assaults upon the great saint became 
synonymous with his life. 

There is a great amount of history 
compressed into this book, and Maisie 
Ward has made it live. As she observes, 
it is only in understanding our past 
that we can fully comprehend the pres- 
ent. A review can only skim the peaks, 
but this book deserves an exploration 
of the valleys. 


Maisie Ward 


ANNE CYR. 








Ideal for EASTER 


More About the Saints 


By Mary Cousins 


For the Elizabeths and Johns, 
Joans and Thomases, and for all 
those children who want to know the 
stories of the saints’ history, Mary 
Cousins has given us More About the 
Saints. Beautifully illustrated by 
Margery Gill. $2.75 





Francis Thompson, 
Man and Poet 


By J. C. Reid 


The life, work, depravity, and re- 
demption of the author of The 
Hound of Heaven. “Mr. Reid’s book 
seems to me to be very balanced, 
very clear-sighted and, at this hour, 
very fortunate.” — Sister Madeleva, 
CSc. $4.25 





Catechism of 
Catholic Social Teaching 


By Amintore Fanfani 
Translated by Henry J. Yannone 


A presentation of the political and 
social teaching of the Catholic Church 
in question and answer form by a 
former Premier of Italy. $2.75 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux 


By William of St. Thierry and others 
Translated by Geoffrey Webb 
and Adrian Walker 


An engrossing biography of St. 
Bernard written by some of his con- 
temporaries. This is a book no 
library of importance can afford to 
be without. $2.75 





Redemption Through 
the Blood of Jesus 


By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Translated by 
Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 


Dom Gaspar elucidates the place 
of the Most Precious Blood in Chris- 
tian theology and Its role in effect- 
ing our redemption. $4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Entertaining, 
informative new 


books for 


Catholic readers 


—from 
DOUBLEDAY 





THE 


WITH LOVE 
AND LAUGHTER 


Sister Maryanna, O.P. The ap- 
pealing story, told with great 
warmth and quiet humor, of an 
American girl 
Dominican sister and now, with 


who became a 


deep appreciation, reflects on 
the joys and rewards of three 
decades in religion. $3.50 
NORMS FOR 
THE NOVEL 
Harold C. Gardiner, SJ. All 


serious readers will welcome this 
revised edition of the famed 
Catholic critic’s study on the ef- 
fect of morality on the novelist’s 
art and the objectives of that art. 

$2.95 


Atall booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY & 
COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 


show. Illustrated. $3.75 


A. H. Parr. Family 
reading at its best — a 
heart-warming biog- 
raphy of the four lov- 
able sisters whom 
thousands of people 
across the country 
5 “adopted” after their 
tremendous success on 
the Lawrence Welk TV 


























ECUMENICAL COUNCILS IN 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Hubert Jedin. 
Herder & Herder. 


254 pages. 
$3.95 


The announcement by Pope John XXIII 
that he would soon call a General Coun- 
cil of the Church has focused interest 
on these extraordinary gatherings of 
Bishops. The growing ecumenical 


movement among Protestant and other | 
separated Christians has added to this | 


interest. 





In this book, Hubert Jedin supplies | 


a brief but comprehensive survey of the 
work of the councils of the Church. 
From the historical point of view, he 
tells the story of each council in its 
background of controversy and discus- 
sion. 

The twenty general councils accepted 


| by the Church were held in cities as 


| of northern Italy. 


| and Italy. 


far apart as Ephesus and Trent. They 
moved from Asia 


Minor to Rome, to | 


France and the German-speaking lands, | 
| and back to Rome by way of the cities 


Eight were held in 
the East; the others in France, Germany, 
Bishops came to them from 


great distances on foot. on horseback, 


and by sea. The members of the Vatican 
Council were the first to have the use 
of the railway and steamships. The 
members of the next council can arrive 


| by jet. 


The common purpose of all the coun- 
cils has been “the co-operation of head 
and members of Christ’s Body in the 


| profession of a common faith and in 


| council. 


the solution of the task which Christ 
laid upon the apostles and their suc- 
cessors.” 

The author is a well-known authority 
in Church history and a specialist on 
the Council of Trent. He is a careful 
writer who does not hesitate to point 
out defects and errors of judgment in 
those responsible for the work of the 
At the same time, he shows 


| that each council fulfilled to some ex- 





tent a need in the Church and paved 
the way for further progress. 
PETER QUINN, C. P. 


SAMPHIRE, HERB OF ST. PETER 





Adam, 
Ve, 
AND THE APE 


by Louis de Wohl 


Occasionally illustrated 


by the author 
$2.75 
Here is a digest of things that 
matter, and matter much because 
they concern God and man, 
heaven and earth, and the hope 


that spans the way between. 


In Adam, Eve, and the Ape, 


Faith with lusty cheerfulness 


By Sarah Wingate Taylor. 62 pages. | 


Dominican Press. $2.00 
Sarah Wingate Taylor, member of a 
distinguished New England family, has 
devoted a large part of her life to the 
encouragement of Catholic poets. Now 
she has brought out a collection of her 
own poetry, rich in acquired skills and 
wisdom, undimmed by any loss of the 
fire and freshness that were apparent 
in many of her poems published earlier, 
individually. 

The author exhibits the type of in- 
tegrity that concerns itself more with 


attacks the doubters and deniers. 


At all bookstores 
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Distinguished Catholic and 
Non-Catholic Educators, Historians 
and Sociologists Look at... 


ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM and the 
AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


Edited by Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


UNIVERSITY 
of NOTRE DAME 
PRESS 





The position of Catholics in the United States 
depends upon factors and events in social and 
religious realms, and these relationships expand 
into political and economic spheres of Ameri- 
can life. Groups of essays in this volume study: 
The general religious situation in the U.S.; fac- 
tors affecting the Catholic minority position 
in the nation; and the important problems 
faced by Roman Catholics in the U.S. The im- 
migrant Catholic’s adaptation to the American 
scene is discussed in the second half of the 
volume. Contributors include Will Herberg; 
R. L. Bruckberger, O. P., author of Image of 
America. J. J. Kerwin; Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J.; and 15 others. $4.50 


A THOMAS MORE 
BOOK CLUB Selection 


At all Leading Bookstores 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
NOTRE DAME, | INDIANA 


SEND FOR R 
START SPEAKING 
 . 


FRENCH @i ya: 
i 
SPANUS #4 amosr oveenicur: 


HERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1334, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 






















If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonies 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price, 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. W-44, Wilmette, Hl. 








essence than with size and surfaces. 
Twenty-five poems of varying length 
and pattern, along with a dramatic 
oratorio centering in the Nicene Creed, 
comprise the contents. The format, 
trimly tasteful on the inside, is externally 
unimpressive. The design and imprint 
are by a nun of the community which 
conducts Dominican College at San 
Rafael, Calif., where the author has 
been a member of the English faculty 
since 1948. 

But it is the poetry that matters, and 
it is here that the thrill of discovery is 
felt, for these are spirited poems. They 
sparkle with the vigor of a spacious 
mind in whose perspective the natural 
and supernatural blend joyously—not 
as an escape from the fact of evil but 
as an armor against its contagion. 
Ringingly Catholic throughout, the 
poems are never ostentatiously so in 
the religiose or pietistic sense. Their 
roots are in earth but their reach is 
skyward. 

Poems like “Grace after Water,” 
“The Fields of Asphodel,” and “Light 
from a Pencil” have the authentic 
touch of realities taken hold of by the 
senses and then transfigured by a 
holier perceiving. A forgivable flaw is 
the occasional tendency, as in “A Ques- 
tion of Fire” and “Ritual of the Golden 
Rose,” to tack on an extra stanza or two 
after the essential communication is 
achieved. However, in “Witness,” 
finest of the sheaf, there is a perfection 
and economy of utterance equal to the 
best in Christina Rosetti or Alice 
Meynell. To borrow a phrase from the 
book itself, “Spirit rides matter here/ 
Where matter too is dear.” 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


PROTESTANT HOPES AND THE 
CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


By George H. Tavard. 
Fides. 


63 pages. 
75¢ 


This fine little pamphlet is written for 
the use of adult discussion clubs. Father 
Tavard looks first at Protestant thoughts 
and efforts for Christian unity and then 
at Catholic reactions, both actual and 
desirable, toward them. He suggests 
good questions to be raised and points 
to be threshed out. The pamphlet as 
such gives only a bare, though excellent, 
summation of the subject matter. A 
short and admirable bibliography lists 
works that should be read for fuller 
treatment. 

Some of the author’s views will 
startle Catholics. He remarks that there 
are rival theologies in the Church and 
that the Chair of Unity Octave should 
be revamped, as it is now misleading 
and superfluous. Such views need 


further explanation and discussion, an 
outcome they are doubtless intended to 
provoke. 


Above all, we are reminded 
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= The General 
Councils 
of the Church 


By the Rev. John L. Murphy 
A new and popular appraisal 
of Church councils ... excel- 
lent background material for 
following the forthcoming 
council, $3.50 


a Introducing 
the Old 
Testament 


By Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
Fifteen prominent figures dom- 
inate this stimulating _ bio- 
graphic-styled introduction to 
the Old Testament. $4.25 


B Mary v4. 
Lucifer 


By the Rev. John I. Gallery 


A sound and complete account 
of the fourteen apparitions of 


our Lady. $3.75 


E The Cardinal 
Shitch Story 


By Marie C. Buehrle 
The inspiring and informative 
life of this dedicated and be- 
loved Churchman. Now in its 
second printing. $3.95 


At your bookstore. 
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“that Christians will not return to unity 
unless they love one another more than 
they love their separations.” 

JAMES FISHER, C.5,p. 


THE PAMPHLET BIBLE SERIES * 


Vol. I. The Law Given Through 
Moses: Introduction to the Pentateuch, 
by Neil J. McEleney, C.S.P. 32 pages. 
Vol. Il. The Book of Genesis, Par 
I With a Commentary by Ignatiys 
Hunt, O.S.B. 90 pages. 4 
The Paulist Press. 


The efforts of the American Catholic 
hierarchy, ably seconded by the Catholic 
Biblical Association, to deepen Catholic 
devotion for the revealed Word of God 
are bearing fruit. American Catholics 
have become Bible conscious. Many 
are buying Bibles, and an ever-growing 
number is taking up Bible reading. Un- 
fortunately, however, very few have had 
any preparation for an intelligent and 
profitable reading of the Holy Book, 
especially of the Old Testament. They 
are blissfully ignorant of the peculiar 
literary dress in which the ancient 
Semitic writers clothed the divine re- 
ligious message. Many read the Bible 
as they would a modern history text or 
biography, or as they would read a 
news periodical. The inevitable result 
is that the Holy Book disturbs and con- { 
fuses them. They find it bristling with 
thorny problems. Too frequently the 
answers given to their difficulties are 
the stock and unsatisfactory solutions 
of a non-Catholic “fundamentalism” or 
of the “concordism” so _ vigorously 
repudiated by Pope Leo XIII. 

The Pamphlet Bible Series, prepared 
by competent scholars, members of 
the Catholic Biblical Association, and 
published by the Paulist Press, aims to 
give the Catholic layman a brief, in- 
telligent introduction to the Biblical 
literature and a summary but satisfying 
commentary on the Sacred text. Each 
pamphlet will contain a short introduc- 
tion and a clear commentary on a por- 
tion of the Bible, the Biblical text it- 
self (the new translation from the origi- 
nal languages prepared by the Catholic 
Biblical Association and now being 
published by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine), and a helpful self-teach- 
ing quiz. 

Father McEleney’s Introduction to 
the Pentateuch presents a clear and 
readable account of the formation and 
literary history of the first five books 
of the Bible. Only a scholar thoroughly 
at home in his science could have writ- 
ten such a satisfying summary. Father 
Hunt’s The Book of Genesis is a model 
of good popularization. Throughout he 
stresses the religious, the “theological” 
purpose of the Biblical narratives. 
Genesis is “salvation history,” not 4 
scientific record of cosmic and human 
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This is the book that millions of Catholic fam- 
ilies have long dreamed of owning . . . and that 
every family can now at last afford. 


ONLY VOLUME OF ITS KIND. Until now, so full 
and authoritative a treatment of the Lives of 
Saints could be found only in expensive multi- 
volume sets priced beyond the reach of most 
families. But now, at last, this great spiritual 
heritage of every Catholic is available in one 
giant, encyclopedic, and surprisingly inexpen- 
sive volume. THE SIGN calls it “superior to 
other one-volume editions. Most attractive 
and extremely well done.” 


All the saints you’ve ever heard of come strid- 
ing into your life through the pages of this in- 
comparable book—and so do hundreds of 
saints that most of us have never encountered 
before. 


ALPHABETICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA FORMAT. Anything 
you want to know about the saints can be 
looked up in a few seconds. Yet this great “ref- 
erence” book is designed not. only to be con- 
sulted for facts but read for pleasure. In its 
thousands of Lives you will find the reading 
experience of a lifetime, a thrilling voyage of 
discovery into the real-life heroism and ad- 
venture and inspiration of the saints and 
martyrs who have kept the Catholic faith burn- 
ing ever more brightly despite pain and tempta- 
tion, despite the force of arms and wealth, and 
despite all the power summoned up by those 
who would destroy it. This magnificent book 
also includes a detailed calendar of saints and 
their feast days. 


OVER 500 GIANT PAGES (712” x 10”). IMPRIMATUR. 
Everything known about each saint is included 
—not just a few dates and places, but complete 
biographies often many giant pages in length. 
You don’t just read the facts about the saints. 
You come to know them, to understand them, 
to share their ordeals and triumphs as part of 
your own experience. 


YOU ARE THERE WHEN MIRACLES HAPPEN, and 
when faith conquers doubt and hate and greed 
and pain. You prepare for the Arena with the 
early martyrs. You stand beside John the Bap- 
ust as he baptizes Our Lord in the waters of 
the Jordan . . . and beside Mother Cabrini as 
she sacrifices her lifelong dream of becoming a 
missionary in China and heads towards the un- 
expected glory awaiting her in America. You sit 
at the feet of saints like Bernard of Clairvaux 
whose voices have changed the course of his- 





RING LHE SAINTS 


INTO YOUR HOME ‘TODAY 


And see for yourself the joy and inspiration that their lives 
and examples can bestow upon your family when your house 
is blessed with this monumental work of faith. 





more than 


cherished Missal and Bible. 





176 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


(many in glowing full color) 


Treasured art masterpieces from the world’s great museums, palaces, 
cathedrals, and private collections. 


NOW AT LAST IN ONE BIG VOLUME | 


The true and authoritative lives (fully, reverently and excitingly told) of 


2,230 SAINTS AND MARTYRS 


in the magnificent oversize volume you will be proud to place beside your 








tory ... and others who lived so quietly that 
their sanctity was almost a secret between them- 
selves and God. 


A SAINT WHO NEVER WAS. As you read, you will 
discover fascinating, little-known byways of 
Church history, like the unauthorized cult of 
“St. Napoleon” that once arose in France. 
(Stranger still is the true story of an emperor’s 
daughter who ran away disguised as a man to 
live as a hermit.) 


You will even explore the mystery and con- 
troversy surrounding such extraordinary phe- 
nomena as stigmata and levitation, and learn 
why the most materialistic scientists have come 
to stand in awe of them. 


YOUR OWN GALLERY OF SACRED ART. The treasures 
of the art world have been lavished upon this 
world-famous book to make it as enriching an 
experience for the eye as for the mind. The 
superb full color plates (especially prepared by 
master-craftsmen in Europe) reproduce all the 
brilliant tones of the closely guarded originals. 
Your family and friends will be thrilled by the 
gallery of sacred art that this book brings into 
your own home—the beloved paintings by 
masters like Raphael, Botticelli, Giotto, Rubens, 
and Van Eyck—the incredible profusion of 
frescoes, illuminated manuscripts, mosaics, en- 
gravings, ancient and medieval coins, exotic 
Russian icons and inspired stained glass win- 
dows. And there are even actual photographs 
of modern saints like Bernadette. 


THE GLORIES OF 2,000 YEARS. The whole of Chris- 
tian history till now comes to life before your 
eyes in this book. You meet the real people be- 
hind the names in the Church calendar—many 
with your own human weaknesses and many 


with your own name (including. the very real 
person who is your own patron saint). 

Newly written by the greatest Catholic authors 
of our time, this modern work includes contri- 
butions by Evelyn Waugh, Lancelot Sheppard, 
Dame Anselma Brennell, Alan Pryce-Jones, 
Dom Bede Griffiths and others. 


CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE: ‘One of the very best. 
With such contributors, it could hardly fail. 
Can be recommended without hesitation to 
non-Catholics and Catholics alike. It is prob- 
ably the best one-volume work of its kind.” 


Examine this treasured volume 


FREE FOR 10 DAYS. You must hold a copy of 
THE SAINTS in your own hands to appreciate 
the grandeur and excitement of its contents, the 
magnificence of its illustrations, the impressive- 
ness of its giant size, the sheer beauty of its 
fine paper, its exquisite printing and its mag- 
nificent Cardinal Red binding of strong top- 
grade buckram with gold stamping. 


We invite you to examine it, study it, enjoy it 
for 10 full days. Then decide. If not completely 
delighted, simply return the book and owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise, keep this superb volume and 
add it to your home library of treasured books 
—at a low monthly cost. Future editions may 
have to be priced higher because of rapidly in- 
creasing printing costs. Only a few thousand 
copies of the $12.95 edition remain. So act 
now! 


PLUS SPECIAL GIFT IF YOU ACT TODAY. Yours to 
keep—without obligation. Send for your no- 
risk examination copy of The Saints now and 
receive without cost a handsome and complete 
CALENDAR OF FEAST DAYS—handy for 
instant use and convenient reference at any 
time, anywhere—yours to keep whether or not 
you purchase a copy of The Saints. 
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; FREE NO-RISK EXAMINATION COUPON 
y HAWTHORN BOOKS, Dept. S-460, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y¥ 

© Please send on free approval a copy of the magnificent work, THE SAINTS, edited by John Coulson, with 
; betty by C. C. Martindale, S.J. ($12.95 plus few cents postage.) I may pay for it on easy terms 
1 f $4.95 down and $4.00 a month for two months, or return it and pay nothing at all. 

0 Send me the DeLuxe Limited Edition, bound in luxurious white sturdite stamped in genuine gold. ($14.95 
1 plus postage.) I may pay for it on easy terms of $5.95 down and $4.50 a month for two months. 
I e With my order above, also send me, without charge, the free Calendar of Feast Days, which is mine to 
r keep whether or not I decide to keep THE SAINTS itself. 
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“It assumes the stark reality of 
events taking place before one’s 
very eyes.”—FaTHER RaLpH Gor- 
MAN, C.P., The Sign 


At all bookstores ¢ $3.95 
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origins. In treating of the beginnings 
of the universe and of man, the Biblical 
authors adopted and adapted the myths 
and folklore current in their culture 
and made them the vehicle of their re- 
ligious message. The Catholic layman 
who takes Fr. Hunt for his guide 
through Genesis will have an enjoyable 
and spiritually enriching experience. He 
will grasp the religious message of the 
Sacred Text and not be detoured onto 
the dead-end streets of supposed sci- 
entific difficulties. 

If the succeeding publications of the 
series measure up to the high standard 
of excellence set by these first two 
pamphlets, the Paulist Pamphlet Bible 
Series will make an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the progress of the Catholic 
Biblical Movement in America. 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C. P. 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


By John J. Dougherty. 
Hanover House. 


239 pages. 
$3.95 


To want to read the 
Bible is one thing; to 
profit from reading the 
Bible is quite another. 
Good will alone is not 
enough to unlock the 
treasures hidden in 
the inspired word. 
Some kind of guidance 
is necessary. Msgr. Msgr. Dougherty 
John J. Dougherty, the newly appointed 
President of Seton Hall University, is 
a guide who can be trusted. He holds 
a doctorate in Sacred Scripture and 
has taught this subject for many years 
at the Immaculate Conception Seminary 
in Darlington, New Jersey. His many 
appearances on television and radio 
enable him to make the communica- 
tion of scholarly facts a challenging ex- 
perience. 

The subtitle gives an accurate ap- 
praisal of the book’s purpose: “A popu- 
lar introduction to the Bible.” Twelve 
cleverly titled chapters introduce the 
reader to “The Book that is One and 
Many,” “A Book of Divers Tongues,” 
“A Frame for the Biblical Picture,” 
“Genesis Revised,” “The Birth of the 
Nation,” etc. The historical survey of 
Israel is followed by a beautiful chap- 
ter on the wisdom of the Old Testament 
and a brief description of the message 
of the New Testament. 

Three useful appendices complete the 
work. The first discusses the significance 
of the scrolls found near the Dead Sea. 
The second contains a chart of the his- 
tory of Israel and corresponding political 
events of Egypt, Mesopotamia, etc. The 
third appendix appropriately cohtains 
a basic reading plan, because it is Msgr. 
Dougherty’s ultimate purpose to help 
laymen to read the Bible with pleasure 
and profit. 
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How serious is the 
“World Population 
Explosion”? 
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CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT? 


. . get the authoritative 
answers in: 


“THE POPULATION 
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—A SIGN 
Reprint— 





THE ANSWERS to 30 


uestions by one of the 
world’s outstanding authorities. Colin Clark, 
Director of the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute of famed Oxford University in England, 
brings you the facts you want to know. 


This exclusive SIGN interview will help to clear 
up misconceptions and confusion caused by vari- 
ous statements you may have read. It points out 
why the Catholic viewpoint considers future 


population increases optimistically. 
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The author has made his own the 
words of Pope Pius XII: “If there is 
anything in this life which sustains a 
wise man and induces him to maintain 2 » 

i his serenity amidst the tribulations and Catholic America has made 
adversities of the world, it is in the first 
place, I consider, the meditation and BLESSED BE OD 

knowledge of the Scriptures.” This ‘ ‘ 

book is admirably designed to attain 
this goal. 

MOTHER KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J. 
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INTRODUCING THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


~ ® 

1 By Frederick L. Moriarty. 253 pages. , wm 

} Bruce. $4.25 | 

n- 

rt As a working professor of Scripture at “wr : SS 


de! the Jesuits’ Weston College, Father 
<f Moriarty is apparently aware of the 
0, problems that face sincere and earnest 


readers of the Old Testament. For some 
people, the Old Testament seems a little 
too austere for casual reading. For 
others, the size of the undertaking is 
frightening. And for still others, much 
of the ancient writing just doesn’t make 
sense. 

Father Moriarty hasn’t eliminated 
any of the books in the “Sacred library,” 
as Scripture scholars speak of the Old 
Testament nowadays. But he has shown 
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: : rentine-edged, soft-grained 
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accomplished this, he has at the same 
time succeeded in ridding the Old 
Testament of its forbidding austerity. 

The patriarchs, the prophets, the 
sacred authors themselves were human 
beings, with all the misgivings, hesita- 
tions, and anxieties that we are so 
conscious of in twentieth-century hu- 
man nature. By integrating the best 
and most important of the recent and 
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. Moriarty has succeeded in re-creating ion, Confirmation, Graduation, See BLESSED BE Gop at your local Cath- 
. the authentic milieu in. which his fifteen Wedding or Anniversary. olic bookstore or write for free prayer- 
=" | “key” Old Testament figures lived out lactacin 
‘ their unique relationships with Yahweh : , 
: : YEDY & SON x 1255 arclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
) For those who have never so much P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Box 1255, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, 
as Cut the pages of their family Bible 
, Old Testament, Father Moriarty’s book 
will be a challenge and an invitation. e a 
1 For those who have puzzled through 
those same pages, it will be a de- 
{| liverance. At lat—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 
| ALBERT D. MOSER, C.S.P. Sie. % - 
t This is the Bible for the people” (Pius x11) 
THE ’ Y 
4 aa AND THE The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
1 4 e ° ~ 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 
Ed. by Adrian Hastings. 238 pages His $1] bi 
r , Tae oe Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill for each copy 
Shee 
weed & Ward. $4.75 to: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
: * ” ‘ 39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I. ENGLAND 
This book is a study of minority r 
Catholicism in fourteen countries, from | Please send ccicicseseninennee. Copies Of the C.T.S. Bible to: 





England to Brazil. It is an important 
contribution to the current discussion 
of the role of the Church in a 
“pluralistic” society. 
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FRANCISCAN TOURS 


e Southwest e California e Mexico 
Southwest & California — June 25 (15 days) 
Southwest, New Mexico & Arizona — July 9 (15 days) 
Southwest & California — July 23 (15 ey 
Mexico: Guadalupe Pilgrimage — August 13 (9 days) 

Extension (Acapulco) — August 6 (7 days) 
Southwest (High School Girls only) — August 17 (15 days) 
Mexico: Guadalupe oneness = December 10 (9 days) 

Ext (A )-D r 3 (7 days) 

For complete uinevery and details write to: 


FRANCISCAN TOURS, 1615 Vine Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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| | CAMP ST. JOHN’S | 
' v E G A W ! T ri A A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16 


CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS, 6 TO 16 2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake, N. Y. 100 
Atop the Poconos. On private lake, All land sports mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in 
swimming, riding, dramatices, dancing, crafts, tutoring, each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
S or 4 week period. Private chapel on grounds. 43rd | lent meals Recreational, instructional activities 
year Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for every 4 
Write for Catalog. boys. Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive fee. Catalog 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director 
Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. Robt. D. Glegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn. 





or tel. _ORegon 7- 7007 (N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream ‘5-1 1888 (L. 1.) 





CRYSTAL LAKE free ae]. SAINT FRANCIS ——— 


























Fostering Genity Sports and Tutoring Summer Institute — June 25-Aug. 5 
Swimming canoeing, ater skiing, sailing Little Ws }rades 8-12 oy 4 “ ses i tnglis 
League baseball, gen riflery, tennis, golf, rid- Boy rades S 12. REMEDIAL COMreS in English 
ing, trapping. fishing, zoo, 2 & 3 day trips. Music | and mathematics. Full academic program. Thorough 
rn ag Deluxe cahins with baths, fireplaces. White teaching by Franciscan Fathers. New classroom build 
sand beach. 4 educator-owner directors. 8 wks. $425. ing. Full sports program. Swimming pool. 70 acres 
i wks. $230 Country setting. Near York, Pa. Also winter school 

Tutoring by Certified Teachers Address all inquiries: 
Lawrence S. Carr, Mahopac, New York Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.0.R. 
Tel. Mahopac 8-3070 or 8-4690 Box SG, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pa. 
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THE SIGN MAGAZINE Room 104-A, Sign Bldg., Union City, New Jersey 
Rev. Dear Father: Please enter a subscription for the following: (Check here [] if gift card 
should be sent to you, so you may sign and send it personally). 


: : (J 3 Years—$10.00 
Name YOU SAVE $2.00 


C) 2 Years—$7.00 
YOU SAVE $1.00 








Address C} 1 Year—$4.00 
Check if this 
ca, ee me subscription is: 


C) New ora 
[) Renewal 
Renton Pestmaee 50¢ @ year additional 


DEAF MAN PERFECTS 
SMALLEST HEARING AID 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA (Special) A remarkable midget hearing aid has been 
perfected by a man who has been hard of hearing for nearly 20 years. 

This new small aid has no dangling cords or separate transmitting units and 
was announced in Minnesota today as the most revolutionary product ever to 
appear on the market for the hard of hearing. 

It is especially made for those people who can hear but not understand. This 
new hearing instrument provides “‘ear-level’’ hearing with the wearer picking up 
speech, sounds, television, and radio at his ear rather than at a transmitter located 
in the wearer’s clothing. 

Due to the use of 4 transistors, the user cost is extremely low and the instru- 
ment weighs approximately 14 ounce. It is about the size of a sewing thimble. 

Write to F. R. Lane, Dept. V-504, 1633 Eustis Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
You can receive full information without any obligation whatever. 


Send gift card directly, signed: From . 











The editor and his contributors take 
the position that it is a grave mistake 
for Catholics, concerned over the com. 
parative feebleness (in human terms) 
of the Church in our secular age, tg 
look back nostalgically to “the goog 
old Ages of Faith.” Mr. Hastings 
points out that this atavistic hankering 
for a nice, safe Catholic society js g 
serious failure to understand what 
Catholicism is—a leaven, a dynamic 
minority open to the world. 

The fourteen chapters describe that 
leaven in Operation in those countries 
where Catholics are a minority. The 
studies are consistently well done, espe- 
cially the chapters on England and 
America by John Lynch and Philip 
Scharper respectively. Each chapter re. 
flects the writer’s personal approach to 
the reconciliation of ecclesiastical and 
national loyalties, and not everyone will 
agree with the approach taken. 

Indeed, many of the conclusions of 
this book will undoubtedly precipitate 
hostile rebuttals, not the least the edi- 
tor’s assertion that Catholics should be 
sincerely glad that modern secularism 
has delivered us from the “stultifying 
situation” of the medieval period. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the author 
and his colleagues will be given a fair 
hearing. This is a serious work on a 
serious topic—the role of the Church 
in modern times. It deserves the serious 
attention of every thinking Catholic. 

CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA 


By A. Doak Barnett. 575 pages. 
Harper. $6.95 


Doak Barnett is a seasoned political and 
social analyst of China. He has here 
produced a major and significant study 
of modern Communist China under the 
aegis of the highly respected Council on 
Foreign Relations. This well-written 
book deserves to be widely read. It is 
temperate, fluent, and pleads no special 
cause except perhaps the highly proper 
business of informing Americans of the 
immensely complicated and extremely 
grave situation we face in Red China. 

Barnett chooses his frame of refer- 
ence carefully. He sees Communist 
China as the “problem” of Asia, in- 
fluencing all nations of the area in di- 
rect relation to its ever-increasing 
economic, military, and political power. 
To face up to the control of this prob- 
lem, which is the objective of U.S. aims 
in Asia, the author argues persuasively 
for a long-range, workable American 
policy which must involve a_ greater 
percentage of our national resources, 
material and intellectual, than we have 
yet deemed necessary. 

Barnett’s analysis is studded with 
valuable insights into the mind and 
temper of Chinese Communism, the 
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overseas Chinese, Chinese history, the 
sino-Soviet alliance, and Chinese foreign 
policy. The scholarly preparation and 
careful documentation of his text only 
add to the net effect of his major point: 
The U.S., as a nation, in reality knows 
precious little about the Red mainland, 
and we had better get on with the job 
while there’s still time. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY. 


THE RELUCTANT SATELLITES 


233 pages. 
$3.95 


By Leslie B. Bain. 
Macmillan. 


Leslie Balogh Bain is 
a free-lance writer of 
moderate success who 
happened to be in 
Hungary before and 
during the 1956 up- 
rising. His articles on 
the Hungarian revolt 
which appeared in 
The Reporter Maga- 
zine and which are the subject of con- 
siderable attention in this book resulted 
largely from the fact that the magazine’s 
regular East European correspondent, 
George Bailey, could not bring himself 
to describe the tragedy then in process. 

Bain, despite his protestations of 
impersonality, made some very serious 
allegations against U.S. Legation per- 
sonnel in Budapest, none of which has 
ever been substantiated. His slashing 
attack on the Voice of America and 
its so-called “worthless” emigré per- 
sonnel is totally without fact or founda- 
tion. 

But there are more serious questions 
to be raised about Bain’s interpretation 
of the revolt. He makes great issue 
about the “White Terror’ of latent 
Fascism despoiling the revolt. Bain is 
the only American eyewitness this re- 
viewer is aware of who has ever 
leveled such an unfounded charge. And, 
incidentally, to set the record straight, 
Bain is more knowing in retrospect than 
he was on the scene. Furthermore, the 
author’s assertion that Western: influ- 
ences made the revolution “appear .as a 
reactionary movement” is a downright 
falsehood based, it would seem, on the 
author’s own preconceived prejudices. 

Among other erroneous inferpreta- 
tions is the author’s oversimplified’ ex- 
planation of the role of the peasants 
in the revolt, the nature of the refugee 
problem following the defeat, and ‘his 
aversion to the possibility that. Christian 
parties might develop in a free Hungary 
something he seemingly equated with 
Fascism. 

In sum, this is a misleading book 
written in arrogance and yet not with- 
out a knowledge of Hungarian Com- 
munist politics. It raises more ques- 
tions than it answers, and from a close 
reading one must conclude that Mr. 





L. B. Bain 








The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C, 

















| FELL 
In LOVE 


WITH A SAINT — SAINT GER- 
MAINE, ALLOW ME TO TELL 
YOU ABOUT THIS SUPERBLY 
LOVELY BUT UNKNOWN SAINT. 
FOR FREE LITERATURE CON- 
CERNING HER AND FOR A 
PRAYER IN HER HONOR WRITE 
TO: 

Very Rev. Director 

St. Germaine Guild 

2695 Winchester Drive 

Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 








The Easter 
Story... 


LIVES AGAIN 
Through the artistry of Josef 
Meier and a cast of hundreds. 


SEE IT 
THIS SUMMER... 

Visit magestic Mount 
Rushmore in the scenic Black 
Hills, Custer State Park and 
the fantastically beautiful 
big Badlands 


wi 


Black Hills 
Passion Play 


Unite hor {yee booklet 
Publicity Director, SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
PIERRE 41, SOUTH DAKOTA 








For all Catholic Books 
WRITE or WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
. 


Fast Delivery 

Gift Certificates 

Free Research 
Visit Alvernia 

70 Notre Dame West 


Near Place d’Armes 





Montreal 1, Quebec 

















Dear Friend: 

If you act promptly, you are entitled 
to receive a valuable FREE book 
that may change your whole life over- 
night. It may be the answer to your 
prayers, if you are hard of hearing 
and want to hear again so clearly 
with BOTH ears that you'll under- 
stand even whispers. 

This valuable FREE book reveals 
how you may tell who is talking... 
where sounds come from .. . end 
strain of trying to hear with one over- 
worked ear. This is possible even if 
you despair of ever understanding 
easily again. You'll be amazed when 


Gabriel Heatter says: 


“DON'T BE DEAF! 


eoe LEAR OUT THIS AD!” 


you see photographs of exciting 
Beltone advances created for folks 
who won’t wear a hearing aid for 
fear of being stared at. 

Write today for this inspiring 
FREE book, sent in plain wrapper, 
which may give you your second 
chance at happiness in family, social, 
business and church life. Address: 
Dept. 4-076, Beltone Hearing Labo- 
ratories, 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 
32. A postcard will do. 


Gabrait fellr 
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25-DAY SUPPLY 


HIGH-POTENCY 
Quick-Acting 


IRON, VITAMIN ; 
AND MINERAL 


TONIC FORMULA 


45 Nutritional Aids, including a 


MIGHTY BLOOD-GROWING 





STIMULANT 


14K. Yel. or White Gold Lady’s W. R... . $45.00 
Without binding, costly, monthly purchase plans, we pay 


the expense of this sensational offer . . . not just a sample. 14K. Yel. or White Gold Man’s W.R.... $50.00 
but a full, FRESHLY-PACKED, 25-day supply of 
FERONATED OPTIMS. America’s greatest Food Sup- 





At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 














plement (Superior to products that retail at $4.95 and 
More per 100 capsules) because we're sure this trial 
will prove that you, too, like many thousands. may expe- BLISS RING co. Inc. 
rience a new feeling of health, youth and well-being, a sd 
mew zest for life! Each easy-to-take CAPSULE supplies 9 * H 
“ : ison St., Dept. hicago 2, Ill. 
your body with a NEWER FORM OF IRON to stimulate 2 E Mad . s . Vep B, Cc 9g : 
the growth of RICH. RED BLOOD through your whole 
tired. run-down system (when due to iron deficiency 
anemia) plus factors that accelerate absorption and give 
you amazing results even within the first 3 or 4 days! Send MAKE 


for your 25-day supply today, together with Vitamin 
Guide Book that shows you how to CUT VITAMIN 
COSTS 50% AND MORE! All absolutely FREE, no 
sbligation to pay anything. Supply limited. One to a 
family, please. Enclose 10¢ to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. T-918, 880 
Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. or Dept. T-918, 
1125 S. Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Calif, 






ROSARIES 


As a profitable business or 
a satisfying hobby. 
Send for free catalog and 
special introductory offer. 


' LEWIS & COMPANY 


401 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


. » ARE YOU SHY?.... 


NETS Y Lack of confidence in yourself is really a mis- 
SX Ky ING fortune which can not only upset you but actually 
= 2 ZG . 
—— compromise your chance of success and advance- 


A, 1S ment. 
A d 


i Whether you’re a man or woman, if you lack 
self-confidence, you’re missing opportunities for 











putting yourself forward. You’re spending the 
best years of your life in loneliness and isolation. 


Try to grasp the extent of the handicap in 

being unassured and lacking authority and con- 

RAs. fidence. Think of the social and professional 

arr ee results achieved by those who know how to draw 

attention to themselves—and retain it. Self-con- 

fidence, assurance, and authority can be acquired 

and developed. But there’s a professional psy- 

chologists’ METHOD to the process. Don’t put off any longer the development 

of your talents. Fill out the coupon below to receive your copy of the booklet 
“SsvuCCESS.” 








eae ae eee ee PLEASE WRITE LEGIBLY «cm em wee ee cece: cree cree ee ee ee ee 
INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY (Dept. 7) 
| 7552 St. Hubert St.,—Montreal, P.Q.—Canada | 
l | 
| I would like to receive the booklet “SUCCESS”. | 
| Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) to cover costs. | 
| | 
na ETI ts ar ee ee ao . 
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Bain has still not learned that there Were 
people involved in the Hungarian revolt 
other than himself. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEty, 





SHORT NOTICES _ 


———— 





A DAILY THOUGHT FOR LENT. By Charles 
M. Herbst. 90 pages. Bruce. $1,00. 
There is much wholesome and holy 
thought compressed in this small, paper. 
bound booklet which contains a chapter 
on each day in Lent. 

Father Herbst originally prepared 
these day-by-day elucidations for the 
members of his parish. They are based 
on the ferial Mass formularies during 
Lent. The chapter for each day con- 
tains random thoughts based on some 
part of the Proper of each Mass. There 
is no basic theme or defined sequence 
running through the work. Instead, the 
author chooses an incident or idea in 
some part of the Mass and dwells on 
the matter involved. 

A modern and personal instance of 
the Biblical incident or passage is then 
appropriately cited. The author’s daily 
homily confronts the reader with the 
reminder of a particular fault or sin 
to avoid or a virtue to attain. 

The booklet is a great aid for laymen 
in reading the daily Missal and a 
thought-provoking work for spiritual 
reading during Lent. Perhaps in the 
future the author may expand his ex- 
cellent theme to cover each day of the 
entire year. 


IN THE STEPS OF JESUS. By Canon Réné 
Leconte. 122 pages. Hastings House. 
$8.50. Here is an exceptionally in- 
viting photographic study of the places 
in the Holy Land trod by the Saviour. 
On excellent folio paper, there are 60 
gravure photographs and 8 color plates 
of scenes from villages, cities, and 
countryside of Palestine. They were 
captured by the unusually fine camera 
work of Frederique Duran. It is the 
kind of reproduction that draws a 
viewer right into the picture and makes 
him “feel” its significance. 

The Introduction of Cardinal Lienart, 
Archbishop of Lille, and text by Canon 
Réné Leconte, based on the latest 
archeological research, provide a clear 
and scholarly background for under- 
standing the places visited by the Son 
of God. At times the antiquity of 
Palestine, still so abundantly evident, is 
sharply contrasted with the current 
modernity of Israel. A map and ten 
pages of notes round out this beautiful 
pictorial study of the Life of Jesus. 
Cardinal Lienart remarks that “the au- 
thors of this album hope to give a living 
picture of this land laden with mar- 
kind’s most precious memories.” We 
think they have succeeded. 
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NIGERIA: 
THE BLACK COLOSSUS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


children a man has, the more pres- 
tige he wins in the community. The 
greatest disaster that can befall an 
African man is to have no issue. 
Therefore, many African men insist 
that their prospective bride prove her 
fertility before marriage. Further- 
more, men must buy their brides, 
and the expensive prices often deter 
young couples from the marriage 
formalities. The custom of most 
pagan tribes is for the parents of the 
bride and groom to exchange gifts; 
when the proper respects of one 
family have been paid to the other, 
the marriage is deemed complete. 
Even among Christians, there is fre- 
quently little concept of living in 
sin. In African society, there are 
few public strictures to support a 
moral code. 

The Africans call to God with a 
deep-rooted religion. But have their 
minds been penetrated with a Chris- 
tian conscience? How strong is their 
sense Of honesty, morality, and 
social justice? These are unan- 
swered questions as the world begins 
to look at Africa. 

Some of the answers can be found 
in the Children of Mary in Owerri, 
whose membership of adolescent 
girls live virtuous lives, in the grow- 
ing numbers of vocations in the ma- 
jor and minor seminaries, in the 
strong shoulders of the Marist 
Brothers building a black community 
at Uturu, and in the shining eyes and 
smiles of the young Negro novices in 
the Handmaids of the Lord. 

The future of the Church in 
Nigeria, says Bishop Whelan, de- 
pends on native vocations to the 
priesthood, brotherhood, and sister- 
hood. Of the 800 priests in Nigeria, 
100 are African. (There are twenty 
American missionaries in the country 
and 1,150 American Protestant 
evangelists. ) 

The future of the Church, other 
bishops add, also depends on the 
number of lay leaders who can be 
given university training, preferably 
in America where they can capture 
the spirit of Catholicism being lived 
day by day. The hierarchy looks 
longingly at American Catholic 
colleges, hoping that a way can be 
found to provide a system of scholar- 
ships, 

The threats to the Church’s exis- 
tence in Nigeria are real and pressing, 
yet never has the influence of Ca- 
tholicism in the country been so 
Strong: once more the African 
paradox. ‘Our people must now be- 
come ripened in their religion,” says 
Bishop Nwedo, the tall, young 
African. Each day, with the coming 
of the sun, the horizons of Nigeria 
are widening. 

Next Month: What Ten American Lay 
Missionaries are Accomplishing in Nigeria 











ALLYN AND BACON 





CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC 
DIVISION 


DIVISION 


Presents these outstanding texts 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
THE HOLY GHOST FRENCH SERIES 
by Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 


This elementary series of four books incor- 
porates the aural-oral approach to language 
teaching with subject content related to the 
everyday experiences of the young child. The 
only coordinated elementary French series 
on the market, these beautifully illustrated 
books introduce children to the language 
first through conversation, later by simple 


reading material. 






» 


BIOLOGY For Catholic High Schools 


by Mother Mary Celeste, O.P. 


Here is a basic biology text, soundly and lucidly writ- 
ten, that gives students excellent preparation for 
college entrance examinations. The ten units have 
been arranged in logical sequence leading from 
simple principles to the more complex in the study 
of the relationship of plants, animals, and man. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 

















Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
MORRIS SCHOOL URIOR CO iise E 
Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas : J be os 
For Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan ee ~~ ~~ Pegg pee Se ae 
an Cranafor with terasinal cureze fn home ecosoenes, se 
Leceted near the ee oe Sats one retaria “art ‘Stusie including harp). cial educa 
climate. odern Dulidin n tional and cultural advantages o ation’s apital. 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; = Resident day. Please state age, grade in school. Write 
major sports. Accredited Junior High wit or catalog. ’ 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 4344 WR ny Bay 4, 16, D.C. 























For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Ccl- 
lege Preparatory, G 1 C 

Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











_Marywood School_ 











MARMION 

Military Academy 
Military training, combined with sound Catholic 
education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Aurora, Illinois. 
Catalog. 
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BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Send For Free Book Telling How Easily Q 
You Can Learn Piano, Guitar, Accordion, Pe, 
ANY Instrument This EASY A-B-C Way 
New IT’S EASY to music at 
iN home. No tiresome ‘‘exercises.’’ No 
teacher. Just START RIGHT ov T playing 


learn 


simple pieces. Thousands now play who never thought they 
could. Our pictured lessons make it easy as A-B-C_ to 
learn to play popular music, hymns, classical and any other 
music. On easy-pay plan low. cost! 1.000.000 students in- 
cluding famous TV Star Lawrence Welk. (Our 62nd year.) 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK, Find out why our 
ourse can teach you quickly asily, inexpensively. Write 
for 36-page illustrated Free Book No obligation. Men- 
sion your favorite instrument. Just mail 
coupon teday! (No salesman will call.) j i 
fi, U.S. SCHOOL [wm 
/ py wena of 






OF MUSIC tw Ow 
Pert —— gg 
or ashington 
Licensed by the N. Y. "state FREE BOOK 
Education Dept 


-— = = — es 
"0. 5. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Studio 1154, Port Washington, N. Y. | 

Please send me your 36-page Illustrated Free Book. 

I would like to play (Name Instrument). | 

GUD... .sc0pe0cee . se eeeeeeeoeeees l 
| (Please Print) | 
IEDs value un kenaW sss sans snseceaweene seeeeeeees I 
(Seer eee nk PRD cc skcavessnd | 








CATHOLIC 
HAWAII TOUR 


JULY 6 TO 25, 1960 


Spend 10 days in lovely Hawaii; visit 
three of the islands; travel across 
America on famous streamlined trains; 
fly jet airplane across the Pacific; visit 
San Francisco and Seattle enroute; a 
wonderful vacation for congenial 
Catholic people. 


ESCORTED FROM NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON & CHICAGO 
Space limited to a small group 


Spiritual leader will be well 
known Catholic Priest 


For descriptive folder 
please address 


TRAVEL DEPT. 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 











CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 


in Historic Old New England 
THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
New Haven Railroad. Modern accommodations for 
individuals or groups on any weekend. Renowned 
Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. Excellent 


cuisine, 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, C.P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, R. §. (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 
























| MAKE $50. 00 EAS Y 
FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 


ROBINSON CARDS 
DEPT. 454 CLINTON, MASS. 
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ALL PLAY AND NO WORK 
(Continued from page 25) 


lieve these guilt feelings by paying their 
children for everything they do. The 
lesson these parents impart is: “One 
has to work, but one should get paid 
for everything one does.” This lesson 
is not in keeping with reality. Mother 
doesn’t earn a salary for cooking meals, 
for shopping, for keeping the house. 
Father doesn’t get paid for fixing the 
cabinet door or putting another washer 
in the sink faucet. Life is filled with 
tasks that are never paid for with 
money but which have greater rewards. 
To pay children for some jobs: gives 
them an incentive for work in terms of 
more tangible goods. To keep most 
jobs without pay gives children an in- 
centive for life in terms of less tangible 
goals. 

Work done for pay alone gives little 
satisfaction. Modern escapists are those 
who hate their work so much that they 
spend all the money they earn trying 
to get away from it. Children must 
learn to respect work because it is 
respectable and not just because of its 
financial reward. They must learn that 


“eo ~~. 








e Everybody believes in confes- 
sion. Some believe in confessing 
their own sins. Others believe in 
confessing other  people’s sins. 
—Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 





there is satisfaction in an unpleasant 
job that is well done, as well as in a 
pleasant job that is easily done. 

When a five-year-old rakes the grass 
father has mowed, he is content with 
a dime for the Good Humor man. His 
popsicle is quickly eaten and forgotten. 
If his father takes him by the hand into 
the yard and tells him that it is a good 
job and helpful, he is more than con- 
tent. He is thrilled. In bed that night 
he’ll continue to feel the satisfaction of 
having done a job well even though it 
took all his strength and left him very 
tired and very sleepy. He also knows 
that this feeling is far more satisfying 
than was the feeling of the shiny dime 
clutched in his fist or the taste of his 
popsicle. 

As they grow toward maturity, chil- 
dren must accept the realities of life. 
They must give up the childhood fantasy 
of having their every need satisfied by 
doting parents. The infant enjoys such 
luxurious care and needs it. The six- 
year-old enjoys it too; but if he is not 
going to remain a psychological infant, 
he must begin to do things for others 
and not always have others doing every- 
thing for him. Children who have work 
to do in the home are training for real 
living outside the home. 








Can [ At My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive? 


The success of Lewis Gradu- 
ates proves you can qualify 
for the fascinating hotel, 
motel and hospitality field, 
Opportunities everywhere for 







**‘Now Ass’t 
Manager of 


an Inn, both young and mature. Pre. 
Se ve to vious experience proved un- 
—M. F. Ball necessary. Train at home or 
through resident classes in 

$! Washington. Nationwide 
yé Placement Service FREE, 
Write for FREE book, 


“T am now a 
Hotel man- 
ager and find 
the work very 


“Your Golden Opportunity’ 
Approved for ALLVeteran Training 
Lewis Hotel Training School 
Gey, Dimer: ae Desk FD-6803, Wash. 7, D.C.,44th yr, 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 





fascinating.’* 








Enjoy Nature’s ENERGY drink: 


‘JESUIT TEA 


200 years ago, Jesuit colonizers of South America 
cultivated an amazing herbal leaf of delicious 
flavor and health-promoting properties. Millions 
now drink this “Jesuit Tea,” better known as 
Yerba Maté, Builds energy, soothes nerves, aids 
digestion, creates a feeling of physical and mental 
well-being. U.S, Presidents and physicians every- 
where have recommended “‘Nature’s own miracle 
food.” Send for “The Wonderful Story of South 
Americar Maté’”—FREE! Or enclose $1, and re- 
ceive also a generous supply in tea bags. 


TURET Importers 


Box S-10, 121 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 





NEW-IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


HOME ALTAR 


Symbolizing Faith 
and Devotion 


Every Catholic family should 
have this home altar as an out- 
ward expression of inner faith 
Beautifully decorated with gold 
leaf made of durable plastic. 
Has 2 angels one on each side 
of altar—with tinted red back- 
ground, Last Supper mounted 
on base of altar. The set con- 
tains 6 parts including chalice 
and tabernacle which opens te 
hold chalice. 2 _ candleabras 
with candles and Crucifix. Very 
educational for children and 
a wonderful reminder to adults 
Assembled it measures 6” wide 
by 8” high. Compartment in 
back of altar provides space 
for the pis acing of a light bulb 
if desire 
PRESTIGE PRODUCTS Dept. § 
P.O. Box 186 Brooklyn 24,N.Y. 






. el 
SEND } NO MONEY, = $99 
pay postman $2.98 
Plus postage and han- 
dling, or send $2.98. 

We pay postage. 





AT NOISE!! 


Double Flanged Earstopple 
Shuts Out Noise Twice!! 


First flange deadens sound—second flange just about fin- 
ishes it off. Your sleep won’t be disturbed by snoring, noisy 


neighbors, dogs, kids, radios, traffic, etc It’s the only 
double flanged Earstopple in America today They'll fit 
your ears in genuine comfort, a top development by 
modern sound engineers, medically designed. Sleep like 


a kitten the first night or your monev back. 


post paid 
NOISE STOPPERS, Dept. 2 
2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Callt. 


Only $1.25 
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MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 

Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 
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ST. MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


— accredited liberal arts college 
or women. Established 1 

Conducted by the Sisters of o mised — 

ses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Sechelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 


Music. Interdepartmental major in Christian 
Sere. Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 
for catalog. 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 








SACRED HEART SCHOOL 


A Resident School for boys in Andover, Mass. 
Grade 4 through 8. Conducted by the 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart. Write for 
catalog. 





—_—_—— 


sit Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


us tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
eaaly accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ies, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


—NAZARETH COLLEGE— 


“Louisville’s Downtown College” 








Four-year, fully accredited, liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
A.B. degrees in 12 major fields. B.S. in nursing med 
tech.: edue.; home econ. M.S. in education, library 
seience, New residence opens in fall semester 1960 
Write: Director of Admissions, Dept. P 


851 South 4th St., Louisville 3, Ky. 














Saint Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees in liberal 


arts, elementary ond secondary education, secretarial 
science and medical technology. 

Swimming Tennis Winter Sports Glee Club 
Boating Archery Dances Newspaper 


115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago 18 miles from Portland. 
1100 foot beach. Fees $1100. Catalog. — 
Box D. North Windham, Maine 


—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 





A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de 
gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis 
eussion clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer, Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston. Tuition. board and room, and fees: 
$1365, Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 

the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 





Saint Joseph College 


accredited Catholic College, liberal 
S and sciences for women. Tree-shaded 
*00-acre campus, foot of Blue Ridge Moun- 
‘ains. High School teacher training, 
ialism, secretarial, home economics, 
‘ng, liberal arts. Gym, pool. Programs in 
music, drama with nearby men’s college. 
Ha ial activities. Founded 1809 by Mother 
Gqaabeth Ann Seton. Write for catalog. 
“lve school and graduation year. 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
Dept. P. Emmitsburg, Maryland 














SIENA HEIGHTS iene 
MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, i Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters ef Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Day, Grades |-12. Accred- 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. arm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bldgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
491 Liberty St., Newburgh, N. Y. Phone JO 1-0800 





Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful _ location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
er County. Forty minutes from 
New York City. 


GOOD 
COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 














THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
Albany, New York 
Four-year liberal arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Arts, Sciences, Music, Business, 
Education: Elementary and Secondary 
also Co-educational Graduate Division 
Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Corondelet. Write for bulletins. 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e@ Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Science 

in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 




















Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 








Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 













2 Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
Fully accredited 2-yvear liberal arts preparation for trans- 
fer to senior colleges. Specialized courses leading directly 
to caree general business; secretarial; medical secre 
tarial, 1 atory technician, nursing. Music and art. Re- 
ligion. A.S. degrees Activities, sports Affiliated 


with Catholic University. Write for catalog 


Sister Mary Joan, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life 
70-acre campus, new classroom building All major 
varsity and intramural sports Summer Institute 


Write for catalog. 


Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M. 
degrees. Major studies in art, business, psychology, dietetics, 
drama, guidance —. lib. arts, librarianship, litur- 
gical music, med. tech., music S.M. accr.), science, 
special ed., teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 


Master’s degrees in education, psychology, librarianship. 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 


Mary. Catalog. Give date of high school graduation. 
REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX S, SCRANTON, PA. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


B.S., 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A 


B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 


phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate 

ary. Early application advised 


Catalog: 
Registrar, Box G, 


Immaculata College, 





overlooking beautiful 


Farm and dairy. 
Heart of 


Immaculata, Pa. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year libera! arts college for women. Regional 
and national acireditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicin», law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mis. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 








[MISSION HELPERS. OF THE SACRED HEART 


invite young girls to 
share in their holy 
Apostolate of teaching 
Religion throughout 
the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 


For detailed information 
write: 
Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 

















“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD .. 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Bev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 


a N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 








THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Communi- 
ty, conduct hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and 
convalescent. Age 14 to 
30. Write to 





Mother M. Baptista or 
Mater Dolorosa Convent 

50 Morris Avenue 

Denville, New Jersey 


Vocational Directress 
Convent of the Sorrowful 


other 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 

















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College For Girls 


Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree, Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-laboratory tech- 
nology. Secretarial, foreign- language secretarial, 
medical secretarial, medical, record librarian. Home 
economics, merchandising. State year of graduation, 
Also high school for Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy, Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 














Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, 
entific, Commercial, 


Sci- 
and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 


Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen, 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
lamental skills. Individual attention, Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball. hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
$0 miles from pibwoutes. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 








HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 















THE SISTERS MARIANITES 
OF HOLY CROSS 


invite you to use 
your talents with 
them in God’s serv- 
ice in teaching, 
nursing or doing 
social work and do- 
mestic work. 


For information 
write to: 


Reverend Mother Provincial 
Our Lady of Princeton 
Box 702 Princeton, New Jersey 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Missionary 
Sister, nursing. Social Service, 
teaching catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 























CHRIST IS ASKING YOU TO 
WIN SOULS FOR HEAVEN 


Teaching and mission work in home 
and foreign fields. 


Aspirant High School 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS oF 


MARY IMMACULATE 
Box 989, Amarillo, Texas 











THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades. and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 
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VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 


Franciscan Sisters of the 
Conception conduct hospitals, 
Nursing, Homes for Children, 
teach, ete. Write to: 

The Reverend Mother General, 

St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street Rock Island, Ill. 


Immaculate 
Schools of 
the aged, 














JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


(Continued from page 31) 


gree. One large, midwestern university 
enrolls only one Witness in a student 
body of 14,000. 

Many converts undoubtedly find , 
purpose in life through the cult. They 
are guided through an adult education 
program which gives them enough con. 
fidence to discuss the Bible and theology 
in the homes of perfect strangers. They 
convince themselves that they have 
been singled out by Jehovah to survive 
Armageddon. They boast of their tid. 
ness, their legal victories, their cop. 
verts, and the circulations of their 
magazines and books. To date, how- 
ever, only two persons of any proni- 
nence have joined: President Eisen. 


hower’s mother and _ mystery-writer 
Mickey Spillane. 

Democratic, congregational govern- 
ment was replaced by _ theocratic 


(Brooklyn-directed) control in 1938. A 
class of pioneers exercises growing 
authority over local groups and indi- 
vidual members. Advanced training is 
now offered at Gilead School in South 
Lansing, N.Y., and at Brooklyn head- 
quarters. 

Legal fights in this country have 
centered around their draft status and 


their refusal to allow blood transfusions { 


and to salute the American flag. The 
Witnesses have won thirty-six of the 
fifty cases to reach the Supreme Court. 

From a purely pragmatic view, it 
seems shortsighted to employ the power 
of the state to intimidate children whose 
religious convictions forbid a salute to 
the flag. City ordinances which limit 
street preaching, religious book-selling, 
or door-to-door canvassing may one 
day be employed against other un- 
popular religions. These futile appeals 
to Caesar only reinforce the Witnesses 
in their conviction that organized reli- 
gion cannot defend itself without the 
state’s police power. 

Like other religious cults in the 
United States, Jehovah’s Witnesses can 
be tolerated in small numbers. Were 
they ever to comprise a significant pro- 
portion of the citizenry, their anarchical 
political attitudes would pose a serious 
problem to the nation. At present they 
enjoy the protection of, and pay their 
taxes to, a government which they be- 
lieve has usurped Jehovah’s authority. 
Caesar is Satan. 

During the last war, their activities 
antagonized both the Axis and _ the 
Allies. Witnesses found themselves in 
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Nazi concentration camps as well as 
federal penitentiaries. When a_ nation 
is fighting for its life, it is inclined to 
deal rather harshly with those who re- 
fuse to fight, vote, salute the flag, co 
operate in community projects, accept 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Candidates for the Franciscan Priesthood are accepted between ages 14-25 
| would like information on the Priesthood (Check here) 


FRANCISCAN VOCATION OFFICE 


Fill out below and send to: 1645 Vine St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


HERE’S THE MAN BEHIND THE 
SALVATORIAN BROTHERS | 
VOCATION ADS . 


\s 


=) 
e 


~— 


Do YOU “fit into the picture’’as an:( > - 





<— 
Agriculturist Engineer | » ——— 
Photographer Writer B » 
Missionary Artist 4 
Accountant Nurse 
Technician Chef \ , 


Why not find out what's “developing” here? 


at 


Brother Director, S. D. S. 


WRITE: Society of the Divine Savior, m—— 
* 1735 Hi Mount Blvd., (Desk 7) 


Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 


D OR 
(OR A A * O A 


~ i Ren 





—. 


CONGREGATION OF THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


— \ ene = a 
Men in white who dedicate themselves for the Honor and Giory of God caring for the ill in general 
hospitals as, Registered Nurses, Hospital Administrators, X-Ray and Lab Technicians, Teachers, Food 
Administrators and Accountants. You can help. 





As simple as a band-aid on a skinned knee at Boys Town or the speed and skill needed to care for the 
mangled body of a New Jersey Turnpike accident. For information and literature write to: 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden, Chicago 14, Illinois 





THE SOCIETY OF MARY] 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. t 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. 














@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. , 
For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. £ 
this ad to the VOCATION —1101 Ss. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. | 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

OS SOP POC TCT Te eT LETT TE LL ON See 1 
Address. . i 
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HELP LEAD THE AMERICAN NEGRO TO 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH -- - 
pattimore 2» MA 


jrerature 


St. 
30 wi. Calvert . free lit 


me your Brorthet 
1 please a ® ne) 
Christ. "es check © 


Hundreds of Missionaries are Needed 
to work in AMERICA for AMERICA! 








JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
(Continued from page 76) 


political responsibility, buy bonds, do. 
nate blood, etc. 

In all fairness, however, we must Say 
that, should the Witnesses ever cop. 
stitute fifty-one per cent of the popu. 
lation of any country, they woul 
probably cause no more problems than 
would a majority of Christian Scientists, 
Dukhobors, Quakers, Mormons, 9; 
Amish. 

What does the future hold for the 
cult? For one thing, we know that few 
Witnesses are born; practically jj 
Witnesses today are recent converts, 
Experience shows that converts are 
likely to display a zeal and enthusiasm 
which birthright members lack. Wil 
second- and third-generation Witnesses 
generate the same enthusiasm? 

The postponement of Armageddon 
after 1979 may shake the movement, 
but a student of religion knows many 
examples of the resiliency of cults in 
the face of similar crises. The Witness 
in 1989 may be telling his neighbors 
about the invisible Armageddon of 
1979. 

Of course, the cult is vulnerable to the 
attacks of sound Biblical scholarship 
and of science. Witnesses not only deny 
evolution but insist that Adam himself 
lived and died about 6,000 years ago 

We can expect the growth of Je 
hovah’s Witnesses to continue for at 
least another twenty years. Already 
they number 800,000 members—all of 
whom are active preachers—and several 





million fellow travelers. They may pos- | 


sibly become a major force in American 
religious life in the next decades. 








Friend in Need 


& The burly truck-driver, man- 
handling a monster trailer 
through city traffic, couldn’t re- 
sist the dig when he saw, stalled 
beside the road, a tiny, foreign- 
made sports car, its Bermuda- 




















shorted, jaunty-capped owner 
peering in bewilderment beneath 
the hood. 

Leaning from his cab window, 
the driver yelled: “What’s the 
matter, buddy? Need a _ new 
flint?” 

—THOMAS P. RAMIREZ 
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MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
for a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 


"BE GENEROUS TO CHRIST! 


A volunteer in the Sons of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, Priests and 


—$— 
Te san 
f FEF 
y Brothers working together in con- 

genial companionship in Mary’ 
own. Every talent and Pana 
useful. Catechists, Doctors, Den- 
tists, Nurses, Administrators, So- 
cial Service Workers, Here and in 
the missions. Cooks, Technicians, 
Mechanics. The only Community 
of its kind on earth. Write for in- 
formation to: Rev. Edward F. 
Garesche, $.J.; The Sons of Mary, 
Health of the Sick; Sylva Maria; 
Framingham, Mass. 


THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 
































Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 
© Teaching * Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
© Farming © Clerical Work 
e Trades 
- Write for literature to 


Brother og tet c.s.c Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie H St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, ind. Valatie 9, New York 











NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the secular or religious 
priesthood. Full college course leading 
to B.A. Degree. Write to: 

Director of Admissions 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 





WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 
¢ In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 





need you. 

To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 





XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 





























DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions \) ~ 





¢ 
PRIESTS BROTHERS 
Parishes Trades / 
Seminaries Office Work | 
Colleges Youth Work \ 
Universities Farming 


For information write to: 
Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 





a 


Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 








BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Chureh thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to — with us? 

‘or information, write to: 


BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. I. C. 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 











FOUR WAYS 10 SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 
@ Priest- Teacher 


For information about 


Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, Mass. 


@ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who assist them, write to 
G Father Gerald S. Conmy, C.S.C. 








Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 
For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 








329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 

Name _Grade 
Address— eS a es 
City es Zone ae 

















AS A PRIEST YOU WILL: Preach 
Missions, Retreats, as Missionary 
at Home and Abroad. 


Write For Information 


If you live east of Ohio. 
General Vocational 
Director, Holy Cross 
Seminary, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
If you live in or west 
of Ohio 

Father Provincial, C.P, 
Passionist Monastery, 
5700 N. Harlem Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


We 
Preach 
Christ 
Crucified 
























ADULT 


LoTer Wile), b) 


The Society of the Divine Savior 
has always welcomed adults who 
have a vocation to the Priesthood. 
In fact the Founder, Father Francis 
Jordan, was ordained in later life. 





The Society maintains a special 
seminary for high school and college 
graduates who are interested in the 
Priesthood. Jordan Seminary, in 
Menominee, Michigan, is especially 
designed for those who wish to make 
up sufficient credits to enter the 
major seminary. Accelerated Latin 
and other courses provide the stu- 
dent with the opportunity of finish- 
ing his course within three years at 
the most. 


THE SALVATORIANS 


Salvatorian Priests engage prin- 
cipally in teaching and mission work 
as well as pastoral and retreat work. 
High schools and seminaries are 
located from coast to coast. Missions 
are established in the South and in 
Africa. 


WRITE 


Further free information on Jor- 
dan Seminary for adult vocations 
and on the Society of the Divine 
Savior may be obtained by mailing 
the coupon below. Send it to: 








THE VOCATION OFFICE | 
SALVATORIAN CENTER | 
ST. NAZIANZ, WIS. 


Please send me free information on Jordan 
Seminary and the Salvatorian Fathers. Also in- 
clude an application. 


THE SIGN @ APRIL, 1960 








JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 


For particulars send to: 
BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 


WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 












Name. 
Address 


Age 








State 





















Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
a — and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 
in the 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 














FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
Francis did. YOU can. Be 


St. 

a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 49) adie 
> 
E) 


Xaverian Brothers 
TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 





and dedicate your life to ous young men who can lead a 

s hint Se life of complete sacrifice — a 
Christ in the service of youth. life devoted to Catholic Edu 
Fo: informs ition write: Brother cation — 


For further information 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S 
Silver Spring, Md 


HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas, 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital, or 
Los Angeles 18, California 


oe re 
R.R.# 


1, Franciscan Brothers, 
Springfield, Illinois 


BROTHERS OF THE pager 


leas 





Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 





Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. 





Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 








LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys. 

FREE FOLDER. write: Vocation Di- 
rector. < os B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 


THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to: 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Missouri 





Eureka 





























CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is ey | @ tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S$. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 

ee SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 
— Apply to — A Special Latin course 


Director 7 Vocations 
is provided for delayed 


¢ 


Consolata House of Studies 


5406 Colerado Ave. N.W.. Washington Ii - 
D0. Cc vocations 














THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) with no vocation to the priesthood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 











(Order of the Pious Schools 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, ie by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
PIARIST FATHERS 


1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 












THE WHITE CANONS | 
OF PREMONTRE 





































\ 
\\ 
Qualified young men are invited to 
identify themselves with Christ by be- 
coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with 
the active life in the teaching and train- 
ing of youth. Applications now being 
considered for August entrance. Write to: 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, 
Dept. S. 506 Maryhill Dr., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 














CAN YOU CARRY THIS CROSS? 


The sign of the cross is the sign of 
heroism, the sign of Christ. 


This cross is the sign of the 
EDMUNDITES. 


If you are a generous young man 
willing to carry it, God can provide 
untold strength and courage. 
















teachers 
BROTHERS: missionaries 
skilled craftsmea 


teachers 
PRIESTS: missionaries 
parish priests 


For information, write—Vocation Director 


SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND, Mystic, Connecticat 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 





























PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FatHEerR: Please send me, without} 


obligation, some of your vocational} 
literature. 























